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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


Preparatory Committee for the International Trade Conference 
NDER the Charter of the United Nations signatory nations 
agreed to a policy of raising standards of living and achieving 
full employment which necessarily implies an expansion of 

world trade, the fundamental importance of this policy in the 

interest of world peace and prosperity having already been recog- 
nized in the Atlantic Charter and in the terms for settlement in the 

Mutual Aid agreements. In December, 1945 the Government of 

the United States put forward proposals for consideration by an 

International Conference on Trade and Employment,’ and it will 

be remembered that the American loan to the United Kingdom 

was made contingent on agreement by the British Government to 
the underlying broad principles put forward for incorporation in 
the articles of an International Trade Organization. Subsequently, 
on February 18, 1946 the Economic and Social Council of the 

United Nations adopted a United States’ resolution to call an 

International Conference on Trade and Employment for the 
purpose of promoting the expansion of production, exchange, and 

the consumption of goods; and further decided to establish a 

Preparatory Committee to draw up a draft agenda and suggestions 
for an International Trade Convention. It is in order to carry out 
this task that the Preparatory Committee, on which 17 nations are 
represented, is now meeting in London.’ 

The Economic and Social Council has suggested that the 
following main topics be included in the Agenda of the world 

} conference to be held next year and should be discussed by the 

Preparatory Committee: (i) International agreement relating to the 

achievement and maintenance of high and stable levels of employ- 


1 See Cmd. 6709. 

* The Government of the U.S.S.R. has not accepted the invitation to send a 
representative to the Committee; they feel they have not had sufficient time to 
study the problems to be discussed. 
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ment and economic activity. (ii) International agreement relating 
to regulations, restrictions, and discriminations affecting inter- 
national trade. (iii) International agreement relating to restrictive 
business practices. (iv) International agreement relating to 
inter-governmental commodity arrangements. (v) Establishment 
of an international trade organization, as a specialized agency of 
the United Nations, having responsibilities in the fields of (ii), 
(iii), and (iv) above. 

In addition, the Council] recommended that the Preparatory 
Committee, when discussing the above, should take into account 
the special conditions which prevail in countries whose manufac- 
turing industry is still in the initial stages of development, and the 
questions arising in connection with commodities subject to 
special adjustment problems in international markets. 

The function of the Preparatory Committee is thus to explore 
and discuss broad principles concerning which it is hoped agree- 
ment between nations can eventually be reached, and which can 
then form the basis for the establishment of an International Trade 
Organization and an International Trade Convention. The Com- 
mittee will not consider specific questions, as for instance detailed 
tariff and preference adjustments; they are to be considered later. 
The first requirement is the setting up of an organization and agree- 
ment to a convention under which nations can make changes in 
their commercial policies with some degree of security as to 
equitable treatment in the field of international trade.¢The im- 
portance of the work of the Preparatory Committee cannot be 
stressed too strongly. The International Monetary Fund, the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the 
International Labour Office, and the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation each have their own particular function to play. The 
fundamental aim of each is an expanding world economy within 
which there may be better standards of living for all peoples and 
full employment, but in each case success is dependent on inter- 
national collaboration in the development of world trade, and the 
avoidance of the restrictive policies which characterized the inter- 
war period. 


The French Referendum on the Constitution 

To say that the new French Constitution was approved by the 
electorate at the referendum of October 13 is an overstatement. 
Fewer people actually voted for this draft than for the previous 
one, which was rejected by the electorate by over a million votes. 
But fewer people troubled this time to vote against it. Only about 
36 per cent — just over nine million — of the electorate voted for 
the Constitution; nearly eight million voted against, and nearly 
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eight million abstained from voting, an increase of two and a half 
million over the abstentions at the previous referendum. 

These results are satisfactory to no party. ‘The three Govern- 
mental parties are no doubt now endeavouring anxiously to work 
out exactly how the votes at the referendum are likely to affect 
party fortunes at the General Election on November 10. The 
Progressive Catholics — the M.R.P.—are clearly in the most 
delicate situation. Although officially backing the Constitution, 
their leaders were known to be dissatisfied with the modifications 
of the first draft to which the Left had agreed. They wanted the 
President of the Republic to have greater powers, and they were 
dissatisfied with the method of election to the Council of the 
Republic. ‘Their uneasiness was increased when they found them- 
selves in the opposite camp from General de Gaulle. Indeed, it 
is clear that many of the rank and file refused to accept this 
position and finally voted against the Constitution, or abstained 
from voting, in defiance of the party leadership. What party 
leaders would like to know, of course, is whether they were led to 
do this on account of General de Gaulle’s appeal to them to vote 
“No” or whether they would have done so in any case. 

Whatever the explanation, it is an undoubted fact that a high 
proportion of the M.R.P. did not vote for the Constitution. If it is 
assumed that the Socialist and Communist vote remained constant, 
then, even allowing for the lower poll, more than half, and prob- 
ably as many as three-quarters of the five and a half million people 
who voted for the M.R.P. at the last election either voted against 
the Constitution, or did not vote at all. Whether this indicates a 
coming split in the party still remains to be seen. Now that the 
M.R.P. has come out firmly in favour of a revision of the Constitu- 
tion, it should mean either that the party splits or that it moves 
farther to the right. 

If the revision of the Constitution is, once again, to confuse 
electoral issues, then, in the words of Léon Blum, France will have 
‘emerged from a provisional, only to enter on a precarious” period 
in her political history. It will be precarious because the public 
is by now heartily sick of the Constitution and of all the party 
manoeuvre and wrangling that is camouflaged as constitutional 
disagreement. 

The new Constitution itself is a workable enough instrument, 
and would be neither more nor less so if some of the modifications 
wanted by the M.R.P. had been accepted. But neither side is able 
to divorce the constitutional issue from the fear of dictatorship 
which the Constitution is intended to ward off. The possible 
dictator is seen by the Right—and by many M.R.P. sympathizers 
as a party, and by the Left as a person. It is difficult not to feel 
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that the factor most likely to create a real threat of dictatorship — 
for the present threat is hardly that — would be a continuation of 
the present wrangling and uncertainty, at a time when the problems 
of reconstruction are so urgent. 


A Step Forward in India 

When the Cabinet Mission returned from India in July they left 
behind them a situation which, as was noted at the time, contained 
serious elements of instability. These dangers soon took shape. 
The acceptance by the two parties of the long-term constitutional 
procedure was rendered highly precarious by public speeches 
and interpretations which suggested that Congress did not mean 
what the Muslims meant. The formation of an interim Govern- 
ment proved an even more serious stumbling block. Before long 
the two sides were entirely out of step. It seemed that when one 
was in, the other was bound to be out, and in this uneasy alter- 
nation feeling steadily deteriorated. Eventually the Muslims, 
exasperated by a turn in the situation, took the grave step of 
rejecting both the long-term proposals and the interim Govern- 
ment, and announcing their intention of resorting to direct action. 
The Viceroy went ahead with the proposals for constituting an 
interim Government which he had already placed before both 
Congress and the Muslim League, and as the League rejected 
them he brought into existence a Government consisting of Con- 
gressmen and minority representatives, and some non-League 
Muslims who were to resign if at any time the Muslim League 
decided to accept the five seats offered to them. ‘The initiation of 
the interim Government even on these terms was a notable event. 
For the first time a popular Government was in power at the 
Centre. To the Congress this was a matter of rejoicing: to the 
Muslim League, watching from the side line, an occasion of bitter 
chagrin. 

The communal situation grew more menacing. The horrifying 
slaughter in Calcutta showed to what lengths civil disorder could 
spread, and it was clear that if the communal feud was pursued no 
one could foresee when civil disorder might not turn into civil war. 

At this stage the resumption of talks between Mr. Jinnah and 
the Viceroy was hailed with widespread relief. Attempts to reach 
an accommodation between Congress and the Muslim League, 
even with the influential and skilful mediation of the Nawab of 
Bhopal, broke down. But when hope was fading, Mr. Jinnah 
informed the Viceroy that the Muslim League would accept the 
five seats in the Government which the Viceroy had originally 
offered, and the Government is now being reconstituted in 
accordance with the Viceroy’s promise. 
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It is easy to point out that the two main parties in the Govern- 
ment have taken office without any settlement of their differences. 
Nevertheless, the event is of the utmost significance. For the 
moment the grave threat of civil war is removed. And it will be 
strange if the working together of the two parties in a single 
Government does not gradually bring them closer to each other. 
Disputes on general points of principle may be irreconcilable; 
and yet on practical issues of administration and policy they may 
find themselves in agreement. Admittedly the situation will 
remain delicate and anxious for some time. But a step has been 
taken which at least opens the prospect of co-operation, and reduces 
the probability of disastrous strife. 


The Russo-Swedish Trade Pact 

The negotiations which culminated in the Russo-Swedish 
Trade Pact, which has recently been signed, were initiated by the 
Swedish Coalition Government under the late Prime Minister, 
M. Hansson. ‘The new agreement represents an important increase 
in the trade between the two countries, as Russo-Swedish trade 
before the war was of little significance. 

The present agreement consists of two parts: a loan agreement, 
based on a credit of Kr. 1,000 million granted by Sweden to the 
U.S.S.R., and a trade agreement, which is in fact an extension for 
five years of the trade and monetary pact concluded between the 
two countries in 1940. The credit extended under the loan 
agreement is repayable within fifteen years and will bear interest at 
3 per cent per annum, although the actual rate of interest amounts 
to only 2$ per cent, because no interest will be charged for the first 
three years. Under this loan agreement Sweden will supply 
mainly capital goods, such as hydro-electrical plant, various kinds 
of machinery for extraction and concentration of ore, mechaniza- 
tion of forestry, peat-cutting, and coal mining, and building material, 
locomotives, fishing vessels, etc. Under the trade agreement 
Swedish exports will mainly consist of various kinds of quality 
steel, ball bearings, precision instruments, livestock, etc., while 
Russia will furnish industrial raw materials, including, for 
instance, manganese, largely needed for the production of some of 
the goods to be supplied to her by Sweden under the agreement. 

One of the problems which faced the negotiators was the 
difficulty of reconciling the quantities required by the U.S.S.R. 
with the present productive capacity of Swedish industry, since 
Swedish industrial circles appear to have been reluctant to 
increase their plant beyond the point of a permanently safe return 
for the investments. As a consequence it is understood that in the - 
case of electrical equipment, for instance, the quantities agreed 
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upon are only a relatively small part of the original amount 
demanded by the Russians. In order to fulfil the obligations 
entered into under the agreement the potential market in South 
America, which has been widely canvassed by Swedish indus- 
trialists during the last few years, will, to a large extent, have to be 
sacrificed. 

It would be a mistake to regard the agreement largely as a 
result of Russian pressure and Swedish submission. It is only 
natural that Sweden’s proximity to Russia must in the changed 
political situation enhance her traditional fear of that country. 
But in the recent negotiations the Swedes seem to have been well 
aware of their strong bargaining position, in that the Soviet Union 
required far more goods than Sweden was either prepared or felt it 
necessary economically to supply. Therefore, the agreement as it 
now stands represents a compromise between a strong Swedish 
desire to placate the Russians and an equally strong one not to let 
their economy become too dependent on the Russian market, since 
the Swedes are well aware that the ultimate aim of Russian policy 
has always been to make the U.S.S.R. economically self-sufficient 
and independent of outside supplies. The very nature of the 
goods to be delivered under the present agreement — mainly 
capital goods — confirms this apprehension. If, on the other hand, 
Russia’s other well-known policy of asking for more than she 
expects to receive is taken into consideration, it would be inter- 
esting to know how far the Russians themselves are satisfied with 
the quantities they have been promised. If they have obtained 
more than they expected to obtain, it may encourage them to 
extend their pressure to the political field, and if Sweden’s 
weakness vis-d-vis Germany during the war is remembered, the 
danger cannot be ignored that Sweden may very gradually, and 
entirely against her will, drift into the Russian orbit. 
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THE DRAFT TREATIES OF PEACE 
I. THE ITALIAN TREATY 


HE Peace Conference which sat at Paris from July 29 to. 
October 15 to consider the treaties of peace with Italy, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Finland was unique 
among such gatherings in as much as its decisions were in no sense 
final. Presented with draft treaties prepared in advance by the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, all the Conference has done has 
been to discuss the drafts, and in some cases to propose amend- 
ments, which are now sent back to the Foreign Ministers for final 
drafting and acceptance. This procedure has been severely 


» criticized, especially by representatives of the smaller Powers, 


yet in view of the paramount need of arriving at a settlement of 
agreement between the major Allies it is probably just as well that 
the Four Powers who prepared the drafts were thus compelled 
to approach the Conference at least with the unity imposed by the 
necessity of supporting proposals which they had already in large 
measure agreed among themselves. 

When hostilities in Europe ceased, the division of the enemy 
territories between the Allies followed roughly the lines to which 
their respective forces had advanced in the closing stages of the 
campaigns, and many of the thornier problems which have since 
arisen between them have done so in cases where this convenient 
principle of uti possidetis could not, on grounds of justice or 
expediency, be made the basis either for temporary occupation or 
‘or final settlement. Four of the five ex-enemy States whose 
future has been under discussion in Paris fall well within the 
Russian zone of occupation, and no one could seriously contest 


_ that the shape of the final settlement reached with them is of more 


interest to the U.S.S.R. than to the other major Allies. What has 
made the Italian treaty both the most difficult and the most 
important of those on the Paris agenda consists not so much in the 
fact of Italy’s previous status as a Great Power, nor even in the 
dominating position which she occupies in the Central Mediter- 
ranean, but in her situation at one of the critical points of contact 
between the Western and Eastern zones of Europe. What is 
finally to be settled has been, therefore, discussed not only on the 
merits of Italy herself, but in the light of the whole problem of 
the relations between the Western Allies on the one side, and the 
U.S.S.R. and her neighbours on the other. The defeat of Italy 
in 1943, the subsequent occupation of the country, and the conduct 
of the later campaigns for the expulsion of the Germans from 
the peninsula were the work primarily of British and United 
States forces, Other Powers, including the U.S.S.R., France, and 
501 
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Yugoslavia, were represented on the Allied Commission of Con- 
trol, but their influence on policy was slight, and internal develop- 
ments in the country between the Armistice and the Peace 


Conference followed a line in accordance with the methods and | 


ideas of the Western Allies, with the result that Italy moved 
farther and farther into the Western grouping of Powers to which 
in any case most Italians felt themselves, both by position and 
tradition, to belong. The peculiar difficulty of the negotiations 
over the Italian treaty has thus lain in the adjustment of the 
interests of the Western grouping to those of the Eastern Powers, 
whose sphere extends to the opposite shore of the Adriatic and to 
the disputed frontier zone between Italy and Yugoslavia; it is 
obvious, indeed, that the protracted dispute over Trieste and 
Venezia Giulia could have been easily settled had it not been that 


of the two countries concerned one moved in the orbit of the West 


and the other of the East. 


The Armistice of 1943 was Carthaginian in its severity, pro- |) 


viding for the total disarmament of Italy and the occupation of the 
whole of her territory, the full cost of which was to be borne by 
her. Declarations of several Allied leaders, however, offered her 
the chance of “working her passage home’, and as her effective 
aid to the Allies commenced within a few weeks of her surrender 
the terms of the Armistice were never applied in their full rigour. 
They were in fact progressively relaxed over the next two years, 
until by the end of 1945 the machinery of the Italian State had 
been fully restored and Allied Military Government had ceased 
except in the disputed zone of Venezia Giulia and the adjoining 
province of Udine; diplomatic relations had also been resumed 
with some of her late enemies, though not with Yugoslavia or 


Greece. Encouraged by this increasing generosity of treatment, | 
and remembering with justifiable pride their record of assistanc« 


to the Allies in the latter part of the war with Germany, many 
Italians not only hoped but expected as a right that the peace 
would be a lenient one. If they have been disappointed in their 
hopes, the reason is again to be found in the wider aspects of 
European relations; in the present disturbed state of the continent 
the Eastern group of Powers had no great desire to see an Italy, 
deeply committed as she is to the West, enjoying favourable 
treatment which might simply have the effect of strengthening 
her at the expense of Yugoslavia. 

The principle that the treaties should be prepared in draft by 
the Foreign Ministers was first adopted at the Potsdam Conference 
in July, 1945 when it was also agreed that Italy, in view of the 
assistance she had given, should be offered a treaty as soon as 
possible. The Moscow Conference of December, 1945 fixed May 
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protégé — Yugoslavia in the one case, Italy in the other — in order 
to retain bargaining points for later negotiations on both the 
Italian and other treaties. The draft which was ultimately 
presented to the Paris Conference’ is the outcome of a long series 
of compromises between the Great Powers, and it is in many 
senses a tribute to their ability to agree when agreement is really 
necessary that their proposals have emerged from eleven weeks of 
close discussion with only one major alteration. 

The treaty as agreed consists of eleven parts, of which four are 
of special importance — the territorial clauses, the naval, military, 
and air clauses, and the two parts dealing with reparations and 
restitution. 

THE ‘TERRITORIAL CLAUSES 

Under the territorial and political clauses of the treaty Italy 
cedes four small areas to France, the Dodecanese Islands to 
Greece, and her Adriatic islands and most of Venezia Giulia to 
Yugoslavia and the newly created Free Territory of Trieste, and 
renounces all rights to her African colonies; contrary to expectation 
(and to the better judgment of many authorities) she retains 
Bolzano and the Alto Adige. The cessions to France seem to have 
been demanded by the French Foreign Minister solely on the 
grounds of prestige and the desire to punish Italy for her behaviour 
in June 1940; the areas concerned are of little importance, and France 
is still required to safeguard Italian interests in the sources of 
electric power in the Tenda and Briga district. The Italian title to 
the Dodecanese was never sound, and except for a Russian claim, 
which was later dropped, to a naval base there their award to 
Greece raised no controversy. Considerable disagreement arose 
over the colonies, and notably Tripolitania, trusteeship over 
which was at one stage claimed by Russia; protracted discussions 
on this claim, and on various other types of trusteeship, during the 
June, 1946 meeting of the Foreign Ministers having failed to reach 
any conclusion, it was agreed to leave the whole question of the 
territories in abeyance for a year. In the meantime they are to 
remain under their present administration, and the Foreign 
Ministers undertake within twelve months of the coming into 
force of the treaty to reach a final decision as to their disposal. 

By far the biggest and most controversial issue was that of 
Venezia Giulia and the port of Trieste. By the Treaty of Rapallo 
of 1920 Italy advanced her frontier substantially to the east of the 
“Wilson line” of 1919 which was proposed for inclusion in the 
Treaty of St. Germain, and the frontier which actually stood until 
1941 was based on the secret Treaty of London of 1915, which 


1 Great Britain: Foreign Office: Draft Peace Treaty with Italy. (Italy No. 1 
1946, Cmd. 6892). 
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brought Italy into the war on the side of the Allies. The injustice 
of the 1920 frontier to the large Slovene population left on the 
Italian side of it was generally admitted, and was in no way 
mitigated by the later behaviour of the Fascist authorities; thus 
after 1941 one of the major war aims of Yugoslavia, and especially 
of the Yugoslav Partisans, became the recovery of the Istrian 
Peninsula from Italy.+ 

The principle that Yugoslavia should acquire a considerable 
part of the peninsula was readily conceded, though the insistence 
of the Allied Command in the summer of 1945 that Yugoslav 
troops should withdraw to the east of the “Morgan line” was due 
to a fear that the presence of large Yugoslav forces in Trieste might 
prejudice the issue in so far as the port and the districts west of it 
were concerned. The drawing of a new frontier and the disposal of 
Trieste itself proved extremely difficult. Apart from the com- 
plicated distribution of the Italian and Slovene populations, which 
rendered the drawing of an “ethnic” frontier impossible, the 
economic past of the port belongs neither to Italy nor to Yugo- 
slavia, but to the Austro-Hungarian Empire and the upper Danube 
basin, as an outlet for which Trieste was developed. Awarded to 
Italy by the Treaty of St. Germain in 1919, the port was cut off 
from its hinterland trade, which during the next twenty years 
tended to utilize the Rhine and Danube waterways rather than 
the difficult and expensive rail route to Trieste. The Italians, on 
the other hand, though maintaining the shipyards at Monfalcone 
and Pola, allowed Trieste to decline, preferring to use for com- 
mercial purposes the more accessible Mestre-Venice. The 
Yugoslav case, while not denying the Italian character of the 
town, was based largely on the argument that the port is not 
essential to Italy, who possesses other good ports in the Adriatic, 
but is so to Yugoslavia, whose only other ports are cut off from 
the interior by the barrier of the Dinaric Alps, and cannot be 
developed to much more than their present capacity. 

A provisional boundary between the Anglo-American and the 
Yugoslav zones of occupation was established by the Morgan- 
Jovanovic agreement of June 21, 1945 (the “Morgan line”); 
this agreement was not, however, to prejudice the final settlement 
of the Yugoslav claims. In March, 1946 a Four-Power boundary 
commission examined the area in great detail, but was unable to 
present an agreed report; the lines proposed by the four members 
are shown on the attached map. Of these, the Russian line follows 
roughly the maximum Yugoslav claims, awarding to Yugoslavia 
part of the German-speaking Val Canale and parts of the provinces 


* For a full account of the background to the Venezia Giulia dispute see The 
World Today, October, 1945. 
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of Friuli and Gorizia — an arrangement which would leave fey 
Slovenes in Italy, but a large number of Italians in Yugoslavia. 
The French line, which was later adopted as a basis for settlement, 
is the nearest to an “ethnic” frontier that can be drawn, but 
leaves ‘Trieste with a very small hinterland. The British and 
American lines each leave a large part of Istria to Italy, the latter 
even dividing the Istrian coal and bauxite deposits between the 
two countries, but including in Italy many thousands of Slovenes. 
Eventually the Council of Foreign Ministers agreed to adopt the 
French line with minor modifications, and to create to the west of 
it a Free Territory of Trieste including some 266,000 Italians and 
55,000 Slovenes; this compromise formed the. basis of their 
recommendations to the Peace Conference. 

This issue proved in fact the most troublesome of all discussed 
by the Conference. Yugoslav intransigence, based partly on a 
genuine feeling of economic need for Trieste, partly on the desire 
of a newly established régime for a spectacular success, sometimes 
even outran the willingness of the U.S.S.R. to support it. After 
considerable and fruitless discussion in the Italian Political and 
Territorial Commission of the Conference, direct talks were 
attempted between Yugoslav and Italian representatives, but 
without success; an Italian proposal presented by Signor Bonomi 
for a plebiscite was rejected on the ground of unworkability, and 
also because “‘ethnic”’ considerations were not the only principles 
involved. Ultimately the unity of the members of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers was substantially preserved, and the proposed 
frontier adopted with only minor alterations. 

The discussion then turned on the Statute of the Free Territory. 
Article 16 of the draft treaty had merely indicated that ther 
should be a Governor appointed by the Security Council after 
consultation with Yugoslavia and Italy, and that legislative and 
executive authority should be established “on democratic lines, 
including universal suffrage”. The bitterest arguments of the 
whole Conference arose over the relative powers of the Governor 
and the elected Assembly which it was proposed to set up, and 
again the whole question of general European relations becam: 
involved in the issue. It was feared by the Western group that 
the Assembly might become nothing more than the organ of the 
Yugoslav element in the population (in spite, apparently, of the 
fact that the Slavs comprise only one-sixth of the total), and so if 
the Assembly were allowed too full an executive power the 
territory would become virtually a part of Yugoslavia; in order to 
prevent this the Western group argued in favour of extensive 
controlling powers for the Governor, while the Eastern group, 
for precisely the same reason, sought to limit his influence. As 
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eventually agreed, on the basis of a French compromise, the 
Governor’s powers remain extensive, though a considerable 
degree of initiative is left with the Assembly; it was this decision, 
adopted in commission by 14 votes to 6, which more than any 
other led to the withdrawal of Yugoslavia from the Conference and 
her refusal to sign the treaty. 


Nava, MILiTary, AND Arr CLAUSES 

Under Part IV of the Treaty Italy is required to reduce her 
Navy to a total of 22,500 men, her Army to 250,000 (including 
Carabinieri) and her Air Force to 25,000; she is allowed to retain 
two battleships, four cruisers, and various smaller craft, up to 200 
medium and heavy tanks, and no submarines or bombing aircraft. 
She is also forbidden to construct or acquire any battleship, 
aircraft carrier, submarine, or assault craft. Extensive areas in 
Sardinia, Sicily, Apulia, and the frontier areas with France and 
Yugoslavia are to be wholly or partially demilitarized, as are the 
Pelagian Islands and Pantellaria. 


REPARATIONS AND RESTITUTION 

Although during the preliminary discussions of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers the question of reparations was one of the 
major delaying factors in the preparation of the treaty, the pro- 
visions of Parts VI and VII of the draft treaty provided the Paris 
Conference with less difficulty than had been expected. It was 
generally agreed that there could be no question of insisting on 
payment in full by Italy for all the damage that has been caused 
by her entry into the war. Payment of a token reparations bill 
was nevertheless insisted upon as a matter of principle and 
prestige by the U.S.S.R. and by Yugoslavia, Greece, and Abys- 


: sinia (and also unsuccessfully by Albania). The British and 


American viewpoint would have preferred no payments at all, 
and strong efforts were made by their delegations to have the 
totals reduced. 

The U.S.S.R. presented as early as April, 1946 a claim for $100 
million, which sum, it was pointed out, was not only considerably 
less than the cost of the damage done, but was also actually and 
proportionately less than the amounts demanded from the smaller 
satellites. Subsequently the other immediate victims of Italian 
aggression presented vastly larger bills, which stood no chance of 
acceptance. The British and American arguments in favour of 
reduction were based on the present unstable condition of the 
economy of Italy, an almost bankrupt State in the grip of inflation, 
and whose industrial capacity has fallen far below its pre-war 


_ level. If payments on a basis of strict equity were to be made, the 


principal claimant would be Britain, who had borne by far the 
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largest share of the burden and the cost of the Italian defeat. On | 


September 2 the British delegation to the Conference presented a 
detailed claim for {2,880 million, and at the same time announced 
that it would not be pressed; an American claim for 
$20,000 million was similarly presented and withdrawn. 


The justice of the British and United States argument lies in | 


the fact that at the present time Italian economy rests largely on 
support received from the West and from U.N.R.R.A.; although 
in principle the costs of the occupation are to be borne by Italy, 
it would clearly be beyond her capacity to meet even a small part 
of this obligation. Thus the admission of any claim by another 
Power would adversely affect the rights of those who had already 


carried the greater part of the cost, and ultimately any payment in | 


reparations by Italy would be borne indirectly by the British and 
American taxpayer. On the other hand it was argued that neither 
Britain nor the U.S.A. had suffered enemy occupation, while 
such countries as Yugoslavia and Greece could point to the damage 
inflicted on them by the Italian occupation from 1941 to 1943, 
and it is undeniable that even now many Yugoslavs, especially 
perhaps in Croatia, genuinely feel a bitterness towards the Italians 
which they never felt for the German occupiers. Those who had 
suffered directly at Italian hands were thus most unwilling that 
Italy, in spite of her later record (for which she still receives scant 
credit in the Balkans), should escape without paying her fair share 
of the costs. 

The negotiations over the restitution of United Nations’ property 
reversed the réles of the two groups of Powers. The Foreign 
Ministers had been unable to agree on a formula covering the 
extent of Italian liability for damage to Allied property in Italy, 
and Article 68 of the draft treaty contained two alternative 
proposals, of which one, sponsored by the U.S.A., provided for 
compensation to the owners of lost, destroyed, or damaged 
property at the full cost of replacement. The second proposal, 
sponsored by the U.S.S.R., acknowledged that Italy was the first 
of the Axis Powers to break with Germany and join the Allies, 


and therefore suggested that, in view of the losses she had sustained | 


in support of the Allies, compensation should be made to the 
extent of one-third only. A further illustration of the effect on 
the Italian settlement of relations between the Great Powers is 
provided by a comparison of their attitudes to the two questions 
of reparations and restitution; Britain and the U.S.A. showed 
little concern about the cost of the Italian occupation to the 
countries of Eastern Europe, while the U.S.S.R. was not interested 
in the payment of compensation for property of which only a 
microscopic proportion belonged to her. 
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‘The Reparations Commission established a provisional Italian 
‘liability of £1,645 million. The Conference finally accepted a 
British proposal that, in addition to the already admitted Russian 
claim for $100 million, Yugoslavia and Greece should each 
» receive a further $100 million and Abyssinia $25 million. The 
Albanian claim met with a tie on the voting, and so by the rules of 
>the Conference could not proceed. Compensation for Allied 
) property was eventually fixed, again on the basis of a French 
compromise, at 75 per cent of the total. The Conference accepted 
the rather harsh Article 69 which provides that Italian property 
in the territory of Allied Powers may be seized up to the limit of 
any claim presented by an Allied Power, other than those claims 
covered by the earlier provisions; this provision applies not only 
to the property of the Italian State, but also to the private property 
of Italian nationals, who are given no protection save that afforded 
by the law of the country in which the property seized is situated. 
The French Government, however, in early October proposed a 
draft agreement with Italy whereby France would renounce the 
|} confiscation of Italian property in France and the French 
colonies (with the exception of property in Tunisia) against a 
reparations payment by Italy of 16 milliard lire. Article 66, 
by which Italy renounces all claims against the Allies, was also 
accepted. 
What is not settled is the position of Italian claims for repara- 
‘ tions from Germany, which have been provisionally estimated by 
the Italian Government at over 200 milliard lire. If the principle 
> of the payment of reparations by Germany is to be admitted, 
there would certainly appear to be considerable justice in the 
Italian claim for at least some compensation, and little to be said 
in favour of the argument that German troops were in Italy only 
_ because Italy had been an ally of Germany. The Italian represen- 
‘tatives at the Peace Conference made a strong plea that the 
amount of reparations to be paid by Italy should not be fixed until 
) the question of German reparations is decided, on the grounds that 
immediate payment made in ignorance of the amount of sums later 
to be balanced against the Italian account would create a further 
element of instability in the Italian economy. A further plea was 
also entered that payments should be suspended for five years in 
order to allow time for the restoration of Italy’s finances and 
, industrial capacity; this plea was rejected, although the Conference 
accepted the principle that payment from current production 
should not commence for two years. 
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At least in recent times, there has been no previous case of a 
_ major Power being defeated in war and then, without waiting for 
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the signature of a Peace Treaty, joining hands with its late 


enemies to aid them in overthrowing its former allies. One of the 
more interesting debates of the Conference was that concerned 
with the Preamble to the Treaty, in which the wording proposed 
by the Foreign Ministers differentiated between “‘Italy’” and “‘Italy 
under the Fascist régime”. After the speech of Signor De Gasper; 
to the Plenary Session of the Conference on August 10 there was, 
however, an increasing tendency on the part of certain delegations 
to identify the new Republic of Italy with the Italy of Mussolini, 


~-. 


though the question of the transmission of guilt from the Fascist 
régime to the Republic was not discussed. Italian objection was | 


strongly raised to the second clause of the Preamble, which refers 
to the overthrow of the Fascist régime as having been brought 
about “under the pressure of military events” — a phrase which it 
was argued did less than justice to the opponents of Fascism in 
Italy. 

The Treaty is undoubtedly more severe than most Italians 
hoped, and Signor De Gasperi’s plea that the more important 
parts should be postponed for a year was perhaps based on the 
expectation that by that time disagreements between the Allies 


might have reached such a pitch that Italy would find herself in | 


the position of tertius gaudens. It is more than open to question 
whether the inducements held out by the Allies to Italy to join 


their cause in 1943 have been honoured in the event, yet at the | 


same time it would have been impossible to secure the acceptance 
of a treaty which would have left Italy in a relatively better position 
than such victors as Yugoslavia and Greece. 

More important, however, than academic discussion of the 


proper relationship between the punitive and the restorative | 


elements of the treaty, is the question of its effect on the future 


internal condition and international position of Italy. It has | 


already been pointed out that the fact of occupation by British 
and American forces brought her in the early days of liberation 
into the orbit of those two countries, with whom indeed many of 
her strongest ties lay. This tendency has been accentuated by the 
prolonged dispute with Yugoslavia, and the Italian Communist 
Party, in spite of its declarations in favour of the “‘italianita’’ of 


Trieste, has lost considerable prestige in consequence. Many far- 


sighted Italians regard their country as admirably situated to act 
as a bridge between East and West, belonging to neither group,’ 
and were anxious for the speediest possible restoration of good 
relations with Yugoslavia and the East generally. But Yugoslav 
fears of the West and her inability to forgive the invasion of 1941 


1 This argument was, for example, vigorously put forward by Count Sforza 
in a conversation with the writer early this year. 
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and the Italian annexation of Slovenia and support for the 
Paveli¢ régime have rendered such a rapprochement impossible, 
at least at present, while her refusal to sign the Treaty offers little 
hope of immediate improvement. 

The territorial losses overseas and the surrender of her rights 
in Albania, Abyssinia, and China will have the effect of con- 
centrating Italian economy on the mainland, and it is probable 
that these losses will eventually be accepted with a good enough 
grace; so too will the disarmament clauses, severe though they are. 
The cessions to France are of little importance in themselves, but 
have acted as an unfortunate irritant in relations which a large 
body of Italian opinion was anxious to keep cordial. The effect on 
Trieste of its detachment from both countries seems, however, to 
offer little hope for the future of the port, unless indeed it comes 
in time under Yugoslav influence to an extent sufficient to en- 
courage a resumption of the extensive pre-war Slovene timber 
trade. In the days of its prosperity its whole raison d’ “tre lay in its 
hinterland trade, which even before the war was seriously dimin- 
ished; it is unlikely that it will now be used at all by Italy, who 
will inevitably concentrate still further on Mestre and her other 
Adriatic ports. As long as uncertainty remains over its future 
(which Yugoslav opinion clearly regards as highly uncertain) 
Slovene and Croat trade will prefer Fiume and Susak, and 
Serbian trade the Danube; it is thus highly probable (assuming 
that no attempt is made by the Yugoslavs to carry out a coup de 
main) that the next few years will witness a catastrophic decline of 
the port. 

Although once the first shock is over the prevalent Italian mood 
will probably be one of acceptance, the Treaty leaves plenty of 
room for the growth of revisionist tendencies. In the years before 
1935 her support of revisionism in Hungary and Bulgaria was a 
principal factor in the international position of Italy. The present 
division of Europe leaves her isolated from her former friends in 
the Balkans and Central Europe, but there is every prospect that 
in years to come she may again seek sympathy in the same areas, 
and this time in opposition to the régimes there established. If a 
rapprochement with Yugoslavia can be secured the Treaty will have 
justified itself, and friendly associations between the two countries 
could be an important element of European stability. But Italy’s 
present feeling is that for the second time in thirty years she has 
been let down by her friends, and if in the future she seeks the 
same method of redress as previously, the consequences for the 
peace of the world may be even more disastrous. 


T. E. M. M. 





THE OUTLOOK IN JAPAN 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 
SINCE THE SURRENDER 


HE first outline of policy for the guidance of General Mac- 

Arthur in Japan was radioed to him on August 29, 1945. In 

essence, Part I repeats the Potsdam and Cairo Declarations 
that Japan is to be restricted to her own islands, and contains the 
instruction that the Japanese people are to be encouraged to desire 
freedom and to form democratic organizations. Part II states that 
the authority of the Emperor and the Japanese Government would 
be subject to the Supreme Commander. “The policy is to use the 
existing form of government in Japan, not to support it.”’ Part II] 
requires the elimination of the armed forces and of nationalist 
agencies and ideas, while war criminals are to be tried. Part IV 
forbids production useful for war and states that “‘policies shall 
be favoured which permit a wide distribution of income and of 
the ownership of the means of production and trade’. The great 
combines are to be dissolved. This was an American directive, but 
it probably represented the Allied concensus. In carrying out this 
policy the authority and judgment of General MacArthur are 
decisive. He is kept aware of Allied views through a Four-Power 
Council in Tokyo,' while in Washington an Eleven-Power Far 
Eastern Commission* formulates and reviews basic policies. 

The great contrast between the policy adopted towards Japan 
and the post-surrender treatment of Germany is that Japan retains 
her own Government, though in subordination, through the 
Supreme Commander, to the Allies. This system has made the 
administration of Japan much easier than it would have been, 
especially in view of the language difficulty. The Government at 
the time of the surrender was in Conservative hands, and though 
the Conservatives have had to take account of radical thought 
among large sections of the Japanese, they have continued to con- 
trol the Government. They have been pliant, and their conduct in 
collaborating with S.C.A.P.* has been on the surface irreproach- 
able. 

There were two aspects of the problem of re-educating and 
remodelling Japan. First, there were the straightforward political 
decisions: the armed forces were quickly demobilized, political 
prisoners were freed, suspected war criminals were arrested and 


1 United States, China, Russia, and the British Empire. 

2 United States, China, Russia, France, Netherlands, Philippines, United 
Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and [ndia, 

% Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers. 
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tried, a new Constitution was drawn up, women were enfranchised, 
fair elections were held, and wealth, especially in land, was better 
distributed. The second and far more difficult approach to re- 
education lay in the measures by which Japanese culture has had 
to be as far as possible adjusted to the political and social revolu- 
tion. 

This second and more intricate problem may be considered 
first. In the re-education of Japan there is a source of unavoidable 
inconsistency. The people have to be directed by authority into 
adopting the behaviour of freedom. A further complication lies 
in the fact that it is impossible to tear the mischievous features 
from the web of culture without impairing the whole fabric. 
Hundreds of prints of films were destroyed while the Japanese 
were being drilled in freedom; hundreds of Kabuki dramas were 
censored'; for a while the teaching of geography, history, and 
morals was banned and all school books in these subjects were 
pulped; even arithmetic had to be purged of dangerous thought in 
the form of problems in ballistics; wrestling (judo) and fencing (but 
apparently not archery) were banned from the schools, and team 
games were encouraged; the newspapers were constantly instructed 
in the techniques of freedom, but were forbidden to criticize the 
Allies and were required to overcome their reluctance to discuss 
such matters as the position of the Emperor and war guilt. 

Perplexing questions had to be decided in which there was much 
to be said both for and against any course of action. For example, 
the Imperial pictures have been taken fromthe schools. These were 
the most precious possessions of the schools, and many a life has 
been risked for a picture in the fires which sometimes destroyed 
the wooden buildings. The knowledge that the curtain now covers 
an empty alcove will be a constant grief to many teachers and stu- 
dents. 

The treatment of Shinto has followed two lines. The attack on 
the basic beliefs in the divinity of the Emperor and in a unique 
tribal mission has been uncompromising. On the other hand the 
simple local and sectarian beliefs and observances have not been 
disturbed. The danger that the permitted religion may shelter and 
nourish the tribal myths is partly met by the prohibition of any 
official countenance or support for Shinto. 

Another far-reaching suggestion has been treated cautiously. 
larly this year there was much talk of imposing a phonetic script, 
preferably Roman, on the Japanese. There was strong advocacy at 

‘In Kebuki, violence, treachery, murder, suicide, and perverted ideas of 
loyalty are presented with a gusto worthy of Shakespeare. An amusing response 
to the ban was the production of a new Kabuki play to modern music. In this 


there is a Buddhist monk in love, embraces on the stage, women’s parts played 
by women, and sin forgiven. Re-education marches on! 
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General MacArthur’s Headquarters that this should be done be- 
fore the new school texts were printed. There are few measures 
that could more dramatically cut traditional roots than the 
removal from popular education of the beautiful script which 
makes a calligrapher of every Japanese, contributes to his aesthetic 
appreciation, and is associated with centuries of intellectual and 
literary achievement. ‘The Japanese themselves have been arguing 
about this matter for many years, just as other nations have argued 
about simplified spelling or the metric system, and the main 
arguments recently brought forward on both sides were familiar. 
The conservatives said the innovation would lead to ambiguity 
owing to the exceptional number of homonyms in the language, 
while the reformers calculated the thousands of school hours un- 
necessarily spent on the Chinese characters. The true considera- 
tion, however, on both sides went deeper. The Japanese felt that 
the loss of the Chinese script would weaken their culture. They 

set up a commission of inquiry and proposed a selection of char- 
acters for popular use numbering perhaps only 1,300. The subject 
roused fresh interest and controversy after a mission of American 
educationists visited Japan in March. The mission strongly 
advocated romanization, partly, apparently, because they were led 
to believe that this nation of prodigious readers which has made 
greater sacrifices for education than any other country on earth 
had exaggerated its level of literacy. It seems, however, that this 
question of a phonetic script has been left to the Japanese. Popular 
and less controversial measures of re-education include the re- 
introduction of American films and periodicals, and the establish- 
ment of an American Library in Tokyo. One of the most 
encouraging features of the Occupation has been the deserved 


popularity (notwithstanding some instances of misbehaviour) of 


the occupying troops, and the high regard in which General 
MacArthur is held by the Japanese. 

The outstanding constitutional issue has been the position of the 
Emperor, a problem that has probably been complicated by his 
usefulness to the Allies. ‘The Emperor’s surrender broadcast was 
made on the morning of August 15, 1945. The gist of it was that 
Japan had fought a just war in an unsuccessful attempt to set down- 
trodden Asia free. In one passage, for instance, he expressed “‘the 
deepest regret to our allied nations of East Asia who have con- 
sistently co-operated with the Empire towards the emancipation o! 
East Asia’. Since this was the last word freely spoken to his people 
by the Emperor, it may in future come to have great importance 
to the Japanese. The Emperor has collaborated patiently and 
consistently with the Allies, and it was his authority which saved 
Japan the unimaginable catastrophe that several months more of 
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war would have brought. The Allies, too, were saved thousands of 
lives and great expense by the surrender. It was clearly the prime 
concern of the conservative Japanese leaders to maintain the 
Throne and the essentials of its prestige, and in this they had the 
support of most of the Japanese people. They were willing to 
consider any point asked of them, even abdication, provided the 
institution remained intact. The Emperor visited General 
MacArthur at his Headquarters in the autumn, and also 
received American correspondents. 

An interesting example of the way the Emperor’s influence was 
used to sustain something of the old Japanese spirit was the form 
taken by the Imperial Poetry Competition. Every year a subject 
with a strong appeal to Japanese sentiment is set for a poem and 
many thousands are contributed, including one by the Emperor 
himself, the best of them being read, with the Emperor’s, at New 
Year. ‘This year the subject was “Snow on the Pine’. Both 
snow and the pine have a poignant appeal for the Japanese, 
as have many other aspects of their surroundings, such as bamboo, 
or a dragonfly, a running stream, the moon, or the curve of a 
temple roof. In this poetry exercise the people were invited to 
meditate on the tough, evergreen pine which may bend under 
the burden of snow without breaking. Nearly 15,000 poems were 
entered, and the Emperor in his own poem asked his people to 
imitate the pine which does not change under the weight of the 
falling snow. 

At the end of the year he made a broadcast which, though 
cautiously and cleverly worded, unmistakably renounced the claim 
of divinity. "The Emperor then made several excursions among his 
people, somewhat shabbily dressed in civilian clothes, exchanging 
a few shy words with workers and officials. The surprising thing 
about this is that the Emperor did not lose dignity, but gained 
popular affection. This was so marked that the Communists, who 
formed the only anti-monarchical party, protested against his 
tours on the ground that they were influencing the election against 
them. 

The Emperor’s position was one of the central points of concern 
in the new Constitution. General MacArthur ordered the Meiji 
Constitution, which had lent itself to military despotism, to be 
revised. ‘The Japanese entrusted with the task of proposing the 
revision were evasive and unwilling to make any serious changes. 
Finally, MacArthur seems to have instructed his staff to take a 
large share in rapidly drawing up a completely new document. 
Presumably some Japanese made suggestions, for General Mac- 
\rthur felt able to say, ““The government draft is a Japanese 
document”, and Mr. Byrnes denied that it was an American one. 
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It seems evident, however, that the main responsibility for the 
draft lay with General MacArthur’s staff. The preamble to the 
document says:* 


We, the Japanese people, acting through our duly elected 
representatives in the National Diet ... do proclaim the 
sovereignty of the people’s will. ... 


Article I says: 


The Emperor shall be the symbol of the State and of the 
unity of the people, deriving his position from the sovereign 
will of the people. 


The draft is at least as much a manifesto as a constitution. One 
article, for example, reads: 


All the people shall be respected as individuals, and their 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness shall, within 
the limits of the public welfare, be the supreme consideration 
in legislation and in governmental affairs. 


This is reinforced by an article which says that “all natural [sic] 
persons are equal under the law” and that there shall be no dis- 
crimination on grounds of “race, creed, sex, social status, or family 


origin”. There are passages which involve vast legal changes, for 
example: 


Marriage shall be based on the mutual consent of both sexes 
and it shall be maintained through mutual co-operation, with 
the equal rights of husband and wife as a basis. Laws shall 
be enacted concerning choice of spouse, property rights, 
inheritance, choice of domicile, divorce, and other matters 
pertaining to marriage and the family from the standpoint 
of individual dignity and the essential equality of the sexes. 


Another provision that might have far-reaching consequences is 
that “All persons have the right to work” on conditions ‘‘fixed by 
law’’. 


The House of Representatives is to be chosen by adult suffrage 
for periods of not more than four years. A House of Councillors 
is to form a Senate, with elections for half its members every three 
years. The House of Representatives controls money and has 
other rights which enable it, if necessary, to override opposition 
in the House of Councillors. There are legal clauses protecting 
individual rights, and a chapter on the judiciary providing for a 


1 Text of original draft in New York Times, March 9g, 1946. 
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Supreme Court with power to determine the constitutionality of 
any law, order, regulation, or official act. The strangest passage is 
the short Chapter 2 in which Japan renounces war for ever. 
General MacArthur was particularly pleased with this provision, 
and in addressing the first session of the Allied Council for Japan 





early in April he described it as “one further step in the evolution 
of mankind’, 

It would be unkind to submit this document to political or 
juridical analysis, and it can be claimed that its authors had their 
hearts in the right place, which is of the first importance in Japan. 
The Japanese appreciated, at least by lip-service, the democratic 
tenor of the new draft Constitution, but the utterances of respon- 
sible leaders seem to have been cautious. Dr. Minobé, the famous 
constitutional authority who was victimized by the militarists for 
his view that the Emperor was a constitutional ruler, thought that 
the new document went too far in describing the Emperor as a 
State symbol. He thought, too, that the lack of checks on the 
House of Representatives might lead to “‘runaway legislation’. 
The Conservatives, who had tried to avoid fundamental revision of 





the old Constitution nevertheless put the new draft to the Diet 
when it met under the Premiership of Shigeru Yoshida, and in the 
long discussions which followed it was plain that the Government 
did not want the document to be much changed. Their view was 
that the old Constitution was not necessarily a reactionary docu- 


_ ment, but that a fresh document was needed to assure the Allies of 
Japanese sincerity. Speaking in the debate for the Right wing, 


Keikichi Kida said, ‘““The old instrument is not undemocratic if 
enforced in the right manner’’. For the Left wing the Communists 
opposed the draft, one of their leaders saying, “‘It does not faith- 
fully represent the will of the people”. The Communists were 
giving expression to a widely felt opinion when they objected to 
the expenditure of the Legislature’s time on what appeared to them 
an academic issue rather than on the provision of food, goods, and 
shelter. It may be doubted, however, whether these questions of 
livelihood could be affected by legislation; they were rather 
matters for a sound administration and persuasive negotiations 
with the occupying authorities. * 

The draft Constitution was passed by the House of Repre- 


i 





_ sentatives by 421 votes to 8 on August 24 last, 6 of the minority 


being Communists. When a slightly amended version was sent 
» back by the House of Peers, the Representatives on October 7 
agreed, with 5 dissentients. It is expected to take effect next May. 
Should the new Constitution be at any future time withdrawn, 


’ By the beginning of August the United States had sent over half a million 
tons of food to Japan, 
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the Meiji Constitution may emerge immaculate. This situation 


is probably much more satisfactory to conservatives than one in _ 


which a heavy revision of the old Constitution had been passed 
into law. 

The Diet which discussed and passed the new draft Constitution 
was itself the result of an effort in political re-education. ‘The 
surrender Diet had been mainly composed of candidates endorsed 
by Tojo in 1942 and organized in the Great Japan Political 
Association. In the autumn of 1945 there was much party 
activity and the main parties, which were well rooted in Japan’s 
past political system, took shape. At the Left was the Communist 
Party, whose leaders were released from prison early in October, 
and reinforced in the New Year by the personality of Sanzo 
Nosaka, returning from his work with Japanese prisoners of war 
at Yenan. There was a Social Democratic Party suffering from 
differences between its left, right, and centre, but attracting much 
thoughtful support. Wedged in between the Social Democrats 
and the Liberals was the Co-operative Party, with an appeal to a 
movement which in Japan has not had the close association with 
Socialism it has had in England, though humane Socialist leaders 
like Kagawa have worked hard in the Japanese Co-operative 
Movement. The Liberal Party was one of moderate conservatism, 
and on its right was the Progressive Party which, despite its name, 
was the stronghold of organized conservatism. In the Diet which 
met at the end of November the Progressive Party was stronger 
than all the others put together, with about 270 seats out of 466, 
but this strength was deceptive since it depended upon the 
recommendation of their candidature by General Tojo, which had 
become a political liability. Early in the New Year a directive was 
issued which the Japanese called “the MacArthur Typhoon”. 
This excluded from public life those unmistakably associated 
with Japan’s aggression. The Progressive, Liberal, and Co-opera- 
tive Parties were all affected severely, and the Social Democrats 
to some extent, by this directive, and the upshot was that less than 
50 members of the House of Representatives were eligible to offer 
themselves for re-election. The same directive struck at national- 
ist societies, and in due course well over a hundred of these mis- 
chievous organizations were banned. 

The energy of the Communist Party put it in the forefront of 


national attention, and the Party, while condemning Japan’s war | 


guilt more clearly than the other parties and advocating collabora- 
tion with the occupation authorities, opposed the decision to hold 
immediate elections and to draft a new Constitution and was the 
only anti-monarchical party. It considered the Emperor one of 


the principal war criminals. A postponement of elections and of | 
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the constitutional issue would have left Japan with a discredited 
Diet and a Constitution that could not have been countenanced 
by the Allies, and General MacArthur decided that these were 
drawbacks greater than any which could arise from immediate 
political and constitutional decisions. The Communists may have 
hoped that in the absence of respected parliamentary government 
the trade union and agrarian ferment would tend towards workers’ 
and peasants’ control. There was a good deal of talk about 
arranging the flow of food to the towns and of manufactured goods 
to the country through local committees. The Communist pro- 
gramme was not directed against small or middle-sized industrial- 
ists, but on the contrary appealed for their help and support in 
reconstruction. The Communists’ opposition was to the large 
industrialists and landlords, and to the politicians, bureaucrats, and 
militarists identified with the war policy. 

There was, however, an aspect of labour activity with which the 
Communists were associated which must have made the middle 
and small industrialists uneasy. This was a persistent claim by the 
workers for a share in management. There was a great deal of 
activity in hastily organized trade unions, and the restlessness of 
the country, together with the falling value of money wages, led 
to many strikes in which a higher money wage would not have 
been greatly valued. A feature of many of these strikes was a 
demand for a share in management, and in some cases for workers’ 
control. 

The election proved to be the first fairly conducted one in 
Japan’s history, and the strong publicity given to the campaign 
and the emphasis on the duty of voting produced a poll of 72 per 
cent. Considering that a majority of the electors were women 
(20.6 million were on the register compared with 16.3 million 
men)' who had been supposed to lack interest in politics, the vote 
was excellent. The result was aconservative victory. The Liberals 
took first place with about 140 seats, while the Progressives and 
Social Democrats had nearly 100 each. The Communists gained 
only 5 seats, though they polled almost as many votes as the 
Co-operators, who won 16. More than 100 belonged to small 
parties or were independent, and a good many of these were 
drawn later into the larger parties. Of the 82 women candidates 
the remarkable proportion of nearly half were successful, whereas 
the proportion of all candidates who succeeded was only about 

' The reason for the discrepancy is not clear. It is not accounted for by the 
number of soldiers still overseas and the surplus of male over female casualties. 

len years ago the male and female populations of Japan were equal. 

* The Co-operative Democrat Party gained a great accession of strength by a 


merger with an organization of independents in August. As a result it claimed 
85 members. 
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one-sixth. It seems, therefore, likely that women tended to vote 
for women candidates instead of on party lines. 

Both before and after the election there were mob outbursts 
against the Premier, Baron Shidehara. On April 7, for instance, 
a large and disorderly crowd broke windows at his house, sang the 
Red Flag, and injured eight policemen, to underline their opinion 
that he should resign. ‘This was notsolely a Communist demonstra- 
tion, but was supported by various Left wing and even Liberal 
organizations and by Koreans. The next day a rowdy deputation 
was received by the Premier, who left the room after listening for 
nearly an hour to confused abuse. This deputation was led by 
Kyuichi Tokuda, secretary-general of the Communist Party who, 
after nearly 20 years’ imprisonment, is Japan’s most aggressive 
public figure. The petition for Shidehara’s resignation continued 
after the election, and the attack was transferred to Shigeru 
Yoshida when, with the resignation of Shidehara, he tried to form 
a Cabinet. This turbulence brought about an intervention of the 
occupying authorities. Mr. George Atcheson, Chairman of the 
Allied Council, alleged that a manifesto passed by an enormous 
May Day demonstration bore signs of having been translated from 
a foreign language. He objected to the Soviet member’s reference 
to allegations in the manifesto concerning food hoarding, election 
malpractices, surrender of arms, and other matters, as facts, and 
added, “‘I do not need to tell you that the United States does not 
favour Communism”, although “it has been allowed in Japan to 
have the same rights as other political parties’. A few days later 
General MacArthur issued a warning against ‘‘the growing ten- 
dency towards mass violence”’, and added that “if minor elements in 
Japan’s society are unable to exercise such self-restraint as the 
situation requires, I shall be forced to take necessary steps to 
remedy such a deplorable situation”. It was understood that by 
minor elements he meant the Communists. The atmosphere in 
the Allied Council became tense, and there were several scenes 
between the Russian representative and the American Chairman, 
particularly on the question of labour legislation. Another dis- 
quieting controversy arose over agrarian measures. This time it 
was Mr. MacMahon Ball, the British representative, who criticized 
the lack of consideration given to the views of the Allied Council 
by the American Headquarters. 

Throughout the Occupation the question of war guilt has been 
vigorously imposed on the attention of the Japanese. War crimes 
fall into two parts, responsibility for the war, and responsibility for 
atrocities. The conspiracy by which Japan was drawn into war, 
the outline of which was always known outside Japan, has now 
been much better documented than it was before, and the facts 
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» have been publicized in Japan. The result has been the develop- 
ment of considerable indignation, particularly among the women 


of Japan, against the militarists, but there is no evidence that this 


' indignation has any basis of remorse for Japan’s crimes against 


China and other countries; it is rather indignation that the militar- 
ists brought catastrophe on Japan. Neither is there much evidence 


of shame at the exposure of atrocities, which probably do not seem 
- to the Japanese to have caused misery exceeding what they have 
» suffered from bombing. ‘The trials for atrocities were begun in the 
autumn of 1945. The Japanese gave a hint of their estimate of 


these crimes when in October Prince Higashikuni, then Premier, 
reported that four Japanese solditrs had been suspended from 
duty for mistreatment of prisoners of war in the Siam-Burma 
border region. Trials took place in Manila, Shanghai, Singapore, 
Kwajalein, Labuan, etc., and on overwhelming evidence of every 


’ imaginable brutality there were a large number of capital and other 
‘sentences. The first trials of high-ranking men were those of 
 Lieutenant-General Masaharu Homma and General Tomoyuki 
> Yamashita in Manila. Here again the evidence was indisputable. 


The central charge against Homma was his responsibility for the 
death march of those who surrendered at Bataan, while the out- 


) standing charge against Yamashita was of responsibility for a 


frantic outburst of cruelty in Manila early in 1945, shortly before 


it was liberated. It was evidently the view of these commanders 


that they could not be expected to oversee the details of the admini- 


stration of the army under their command. General Homma also 


said that the state of his own troops was pitiful at the end of the 
Bataan campaign. The difficulty of finding common moral ground 
in these trials was shown not only by the absence of any sign of 
sensitiveness to the appalling disclosures, but by the fresh evidence 
‘of the Japanese practice of killing their own wounded. It seems 
that most of the 80,000 Japanese wounded in the Philippines either 
committed suicide or were put to death. American lawyers took 


»a large share in the vigorous defence of Homma and Yamashita, 


both the competence of the court in Manila and its rules of 
evidence being attacked by the defence counsel. An appeal for a 
writ of habeas corpus for Yamashita was taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States and rejected by six votes to two. The 
Japanese in great numbers signed a petition for Yamashita, who 
‘was one of their principal war heroes. The aim of the petition 
‘seems to have been that he should be shot or permitted to commit 
Bs an rather than be hanged. Yamashita was hanged on February 





23, and Homma was shot on April 3. 

_ The arrests of military and civil war leaders were started soon 
‘i the Occupation begun, and in January a tribunal representing 
3 
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eleven nations was set up under the presidency of an Australian 
judge, Sir William Webb. Twenty-eight were arraigned in May, 
and there were legal arguments about liability to trial of war 
leaders under the Potsdam terms. With the death of Matsuoka 
the defendants numbered 27, of whom the best known are Tojo, 
Doihara, and Hashimoto. The trial is expected to continue well 
into next year. 

In material before the Tribunal and other documents made 
available since the surrender, an extraordinary picture has been 
drawn of worried and almost helpless statesmen striving to main- 
tain some control over the policies of Japan, especially in the 
critical days of 1931 and 1937, in the face of independent militarist 
action. Baron Shidehara described how as Foreign Minister he 
had received confidential reports from which he guessed that the 
Kwantung Army was about to attack China in 1931. Admiral 
Nomura, Japan’s Ambassador to the United States in 1941, says he 
asked to be allowed to give up his mission at the end of October 
because of the deceit he was being involved in. Kurusu, Nomura’s 
colleague in the last negotiations, also said he opposed the war and 
tried, unsuccessfully, to get past Tojo in an attempt to initiate 
negotiations between the President and the Emperor. ‘The puppet 
Emperor of ‘‘Manchukuo” alleged before the Tribunal that the 
Japanese had poisoned his wife and that he dared not tell the truth 
to the Lytton Commission because he would himself have then 
been murdered. Evidence was also produced of a proposal at the 
beginning of 1939 by the Japanese Ambassador in Berlin to 
arrange for the murder of Marshal Stalin. The aged Wakatsuki, 
who was Premier at the time of the Manchurian attack, gave 
evidence that the army had acted against the protests of a 
Government which did not even know who was responsible 
for the army’s decisions. 

A curious example of the sensitiveness of the Japanese to 
questions touching the Emperor arose over the evidence of Ken 
Inukai, a Diet Member and son of the Premier who succeeded 
Wakatsuki at the end of 1931 and was murdered in May, 1932. Ken 
Inukai testified that his father had appealed to the Emperor to 
check the army, but next day withdrew this testimony and sub- 
stituted that he did not know whether his father had gone to the 
Emperor or had appealed to him through the Lord Keeper of the 
Privy Seal. 

The decision was taken not to try the Emperor. If he had been 
charged, or called as a witness, he would have had an uncomfort- 
able time under questioning. Telling evidence, for instance, was 
contained in Prince Konoye’s memoirs, published after his suicide. 
He says that the militarists refused to disclose their plans to his 
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ian Cabinet, but the Emperor promised to keep him in touch with the 
ay, plans. General Araki said that the Emperor knew of the decision 
var to occupy Manchuria. It emerged, too, from the Emperor’s inter- 
oka view with American newspapermen, that he expected war with 
0, _ the democracies, though he did not admit knowing that the war 
yell } was to be started, in Japan’s traditional manner, by a treacherous 

stroke. 
ade | Inthe first year of occupation the worst abuses were ended and 
een | the worst men arrested or dismissed from public life. A vigorous 
‘in- [} publicity for democratic behaviour and principles has been 
the | carried out, and a Diet, freely elected by adult suffrage, has passed 
rist a Constitution which, if carried out in letter and spirit, would give 
he [ Japan the institutions of freedom. Immense difficulties arise from 
the | the poverty and depression of the people, the economic uncer- 
iral [| tainty, the breakdown of the old political, economic, and spiritual 
she [| authority, and the inexperience in representative government of 
ber | most of the men and women newly risen to responsibility. The 
ra’s | second year of defeat may well disclose whether the Japanese can 
and } achieve the high aims set them by General MacArthur. 
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uki, THE END OF A CHAPTER 
rave 
of a ITH the holding of the plebiscite on the monarchy on 
ible September 1, 1946 an epoch in the history of liberated 
Greece comes to anend. The declared aim of British policy 
to justifying our stay in Greece has been to ensure conditions for a 
Ken | free choice of régime. Now that this has been recorded, Britain 
-ded steps aside from her réle of caretaker. This development had 
Ken long been foreseen. In fact, to see it in its perspective we must go 
r te back to the arrival of the Sofoulis Government in power exactly a 
sub- year ago. 
» the This event marked a change from the system of “service’’ 
F the regimes to a party Government. The passing of ne less than four 
: such “service”? Cabinets in nine months had demonstrated that, 
—_ whatever their merits for impartiality, “‘service’’ Ministers hesi- 
fort- tated to accept their responsibilities, and that their mandate was 





was only too easily challenged by the established parties. Moreover, 
ever since the liberation the British authorities had been con- 
‘ronted by the awkward fact that the extreme Right and Left 
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factions form the most powerful and best organized political 
factors in the country, mutually exclusive, but each potentially 
independent organizers of the State. No such coherent element 
was to be found in the Centre. At the same time the problem of 
holding the elections and handing over responsibility had to be 
faced, for which a conciliatory rather than an uncompromising 
régime was required. British policy therefore sought to uphold a 
Centre administration which offered the best prospects of per- 
suading all parties to participate. Britain also offered help to 
arrest the economic landslide, which was the first essential to 
create calmer conditions. Probably it was also hoped that the 
Centre would use the opportunity to gather strength and improve 
their electoral prospects. However, the course of events both 
inside and outside the country combined to frustrate most of 
these hopes. 

To trace first the internal developments. The Liberal leader, M. 
Sofoulis, when he agreed to form a coalition Government in 
October, 1945 accepted a double mandate: to carry through the 
elections by a fixed date, and to press on reconstruction as a 
national effort. Heading the largest Greek administration in 
history, the work of many selectors besides himself in which 
crabbed age and youth rubbed shoulders incongruously, he stuck 
to his bargain faithfully. He could not, however, carry the whole 
Cabinet with him to the end. Within four months much was 
achieved, although the results failed to secure votes. The Govern- 
ment’s main success was the Anglo-Greek economic agreement, 
which stabilized the drachma and made far-reaching provisions 
for the reconstruction of the country. This should of course have 
been followed up by a detailed budgetary statement, a taxation 
programme, and economic reforms, but on the eve of an election 
it is doubtful whether any Greek Government could have been 
expected to risk the unpopularity probably involved. 

While the majority of the Ministers were drawn from elderly 
associates of the Venizelist faction, now Liberals or Independents, 
the Ministries operating reconstruction were in the hands of 
younger men of the moderate resistance, opponents of laissez-faire 
and sensitive to ideas of Western economic planning. Thus, in 
addition to the economic agreement, various small-scale schemes 
of rationing and State control were attempted, and in general an 
air of experiment pervaded Greek administration totally different 
from the non-committal methods of preceding Governments. 
This certainly frightened the business world, and did not produce 
results in time to gain votes among other elements, so that in the 
end the Populists were the gainers. 

In foreign affairs an early success was scored when in December, 
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1945 the Soviet Union accredited an Ambassador to Athens. The 
credit for this development was claimed by M. Sofianopoulos, 
but when he failed so signally to represent his country’s interests 
before the Security Council, M. Sofoulis rose to the occasion with 
dignity and courage. He was in a better position to make a 


_ favourable impression upon the world because the progressive 


character of his administration had improved the international 
climate for Greece. 

The other main business of the Government was to prepare for 
the elections. This involved not only the complicated and much 
disputed legislation over registration, voting system, and pro- 
cedure, but the tranquillizing of the country and the tackling 
of the question of political prisoners. This last nearly split the 
Government itself, but eventually a compromise generally 
acceptable to Left and Centre was reached, though it was of course 
vindictively attacked by the Right. Electoral preparations 
proceeded slowly, but, it is generally conceded, with fairness, and 
the Left professed willingness to participate until some six weeks 
before polling day. Disturbances were growing, but many were 
Left-inspired, and the state of law and order in any case was more 
assured than that which was to prevail in the summer. It seems, 
in fact, more probable that instructions not to participate were 


' received from outside. 


In the last days of the Sofoulis Government its weaknesses 
became more conspicuous. It was addicted, like most Greek 
Governments, to nepotism and party favouritism. Consequently 
as its predecessors had been farther to the Right in sympathy, and 
as the first election in ten years was impending, during its brief 
term of office it changed, for party reasons, the local authorities 
throughout the length and breadth of Greece. When important 
changes were also proposed in the armed and security services, 
immediate and serious differences arose with the British missions 
concerned. Secondly, as election day approached, the Govern- 
ment began to break up within itself as regards the advisability of 
postponement. It was true enough that terrorism by the Right 
and Left in the Peloponnese and Macedonia respectively was 
rampant and would no doubt increase before the elections. The 
fact remains that, apart from the Liberal Party, neither the moder- 
ate Resistance nor the Independent Centre groups then in the 
Government had faced the issue of organizing themselves for an 
appeal to the country. Reports from electioneering agents sounded 
extremely bleak for the Centre, as their main achievement, the 
economic agreement, would not take effect in time to catch any 
votes. When it became finally evident that the evil day would not 
be averted, the Resistance and Independent groups resigned from 
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the Government. There seems also to have been a serious mis- 
understanding of British intentions. During Mr. McNeil’s vis't 
to Greece in November, 1945 on which the Centre’s credit with 
the British Government was based, the idea of postponing the 
plebiscite until 1948 had been coupled with the fixing of the 
election date. Many Republican politicians had drawn the con- 
clusion that Britain regarded the maintenance of a Centre régime 
as so essential to the equilibrium of Greece that she would, if 
necessary, agree to a further postponement of the elections. It 
was argued that Britain could not expect results in four months, 
and that therefore it was worth putting the matter to the test. 
Britain’s pledge, however, had been given, and outside events only 
served, as we shall see, to confirm her resolve. In the event, a 
considerable proportion of the electorate, estimated at from 12 to 
15 per cent, abstained from voting. To recapitulate briefly the 
main participating (A) and abstaining (B) elements, these were: 


A. Right Centre 
Populists and electoral allies Sofoulis Liberals 
X Organization Venizelos Liberals 
National Party (Zervas) Social Democrats (Papandreou) 


Union Party (Kanellopoulos) 
B. Left Centre Left 


Progressive Party (Kafandaris) Socialist groups 
Resistance Group (Kartalis) E.A.M. 
Independents Communist Party 
Agrarian groups 


It will be seen that from the Government only the Sofoulis 
Liberals took part, but it should be explained that although the 
Left-Centre Group contains most of the best known Republican 
names, it commands probably less electoral following than any 
other. To deal first with their Right-wing opponents. The sweep- 
ing Royalist successes at the elections, justifying their forecasts 
for many months before, deserve some analysis. At the moment 
of liberation the Populist Party was deeply divided between 
Monarchist and Republican wings; few if any Royalist leaders could 
claim credit for resistance during the occupation, some had 
definitely tarnished their reputations, and generally speaking the 
international climate was not propitious. The Royalist recovery 
dates from the civil war — the main factors being the appalling 
blunders perpetrated by the extreme Left, and later the develop- 
ment of the Slav menace and the combined outrages and provoca- 
tions of Greek Communists and Russian diplomacy respectively. 
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These favouring influences were exploited with remarkable skill 
by the Royalists. 

During the year following the civil war, they also showed 
themselves good psychologists. They realized that the more the 
King kept out of the picture the more he would be sought after. 
They understood as well as shared the disillusionment of the 
Greek people who after so many sacrifices felt themselves cheated 
of the fruits of victory. They played up the King as the hero of the 
Albanian war period and Greece’s best Ambassador abroad for 
the Peace Conference. To compensate Greece’s injured self- 
esteem they presented royalism as assuring prestige, stability, 
expansion, and British friendship. In general, to all problems 
outstanding from the occupation they offered a return “to the 
good old days”, meaning in effect a shelving of the collabora- 
tionist question. In the aftermath of the civil war the Royalists 
seized the political initiative. They were not unnaturally out for 
revenge, and in this they had an advantage over Republicans and 
other moderates who did not seek reprisals. They proceeded to 
organize armed gangs and to instigate acts of private vengeance, 
thus becoming, by the same tactics as E.A.M. had used, either 
the protectors or the terrorizers of the local population according 
to their sympathies. They soon won that prestige which is 
accorded to a rising and dynamic party ina Balkan State, irrespec- 
tive of its programme. They also employed or offered protection 
to most of those who had reason to fear a Left régime on account of 
collaboration or of feuds started in the occupation. Further, as 
Anglo-Russian relations deteriorated, the notion of a third world 
war, with Greece championed by the Western Allies began to be 
exploited. Latterly the idea was put over, with considerable 
success, that no moderate régime in Greece could resist Com- 
munist penetration. This has produced an atmosphere in which 
anybody of mildly progressive views is apt to find himself de- 
nounced as a potential fifth columnist or a Bulgarian. 

Events outside Greece also proved adverse to the prospects of a 
moderate Government. During 1945 such clashes with armed 
bands as had taken place inside Greece were still mostly connected 
with the civil war, and had little more than a local and internal 
importance. At the end of the year, however, the Communist 
initiative in these actions began to assume a territorial significance; 
disturbances were created either in frontier districts or to provide 
the occasion for foreign intervention. A crescendo of these 
incidents led up to the discussion of Greece’s affairs before the 
Security Council. This situation certainly united all political 
elements against the extreme Left, but it also to some extent 
weakened confidence in the Sofoulis Government on account of 

C 
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the serious differences known to exist between them and the 
Army High Command at that moment. It was thought that a 
Government which felt itself bound to carry through sweeping 
changes among the senior commanders, a move which would 
gravely have undermined the confidence of the officer corps, was 
in an awkward position to deal effectively with an emergency. 

The Security Council debate also had the effect of making the 
British Government more anxious than ever that the elections 
should not be postponed beyond the arranged date of March 31. 
In addition, the frontier incidents and subsequent Communist- 
inspired disturbances made a strong impression on the electorate. 
More than any event since the civil war this made the voter feel 
that the national interest might be in jeopardy. Such an atmosphere 
pushed him towards extremes, attracting his vote to a “‘strong’’ 
régime rather than to one which showed tendencies to compromise. 

For the supervision of the elections elaborate preparations were 
made by the Allies and the Greek Government, and there is 
general agreement that the votes were fairly cast and returned. 
The real criticism of the elections — which is illustrated in the 
Parliamentary life which followed them—is that they were 
contested on irrelevancies, and that the possibility of a reasoned 
choice between the real issues at stake hardly existed. The issues 
were practically confined to the constitutional question, and were 
excessively influenced by international tensions. In reality 
Greece’s fundamental problems are of an economic and moral 
order: both of these, and especially the second, have been out- 
standing ever since the occupation. All liberated countries have 
been faced with the problem of purging their State machinery 
after the occupation and getting rid of those political leaders and 
public servants who had failed to justify their trust. In Greece 
this problem had been shelved as a result of the civil war. In 
making the constitutional question supreme the Right were 
largely evading this moral problem, and there were no indications 
that the Republican parties opposing them had any more intention 
of tackling it. Only the abstaining parties apparently considered 
this important. Generally speaking it was manifest that neither 
voters nor parties were seriously concerned at the lack of any 
coherent programmes, and this too was a bad sign. No doubt the 
‘khaki election’ in Great Britain following the 1914-18 war was 
unimpeachably conducted, but the value of the mandate did not 
remain long in doubt. 

Sooner or later, of course, a start had to be made in rebuilding 
Parliamentary practice and democratic public life. At present the 
checks and balances which restrained the preceding provisional 
Governments from excesses are lacking in the first elected one 
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During the first session the Government, possessing an absolute 
majority, has on occasion taken the bit between its teeth, and 
Government Deputies have spoken with a fanaticism which 
detracts seriously from the dignity of the Chamber. It has been 
left to British influence to exert restraint and play the réle of the 
Opposition behind the scenes. It seems to have been forgotten 
that the soundest use of Parliamentary time is to frame legislation 
which the Opposition will ultimately accept as necessary. Unless 
something more than lip-service is paid to the democratic qualities 
of compromise and conciliation there are serious dangers that 
Greek parliamentary life may again fall victim again to the 
weaknesses which killed it in 1936. 

To turn now to the Royalist régime and its achievement to date. 
The Royalist cause in March retained its solid vote in Southern 
and Central Greece and made substantial gains in the Republican 
North. It commands widespread support among the peasants, 
but their political influence is probably slight; from this point of 
view the army and big business are more important. It has already 
been indicated that Royalism has its respectable facade behind 
which shelter many disreputable elements — war profiteers, Security 
Battalionists', and military and bureaucratic collaborationists, 
who have now established a hold on the State machinery, and whose 
existence depends on themaintenance of the status quo. Among the 
respectable leadership of the party two factions are discernible, 
although tactical necessity has hitherto kept them in harmony. 
The moderate element is represented by men such as MM. 
T’saldaris and Stephanopoulos. They suffer from a narrowness of 
outlook due to their absence from public affairs for ten years and 
their remoteness from the sufferings of the war and the occupation. 
However, they are aware of some of the limitations of Royalism, 
and considerations of tradition and decency will weigh with them. 
The extremist faction in the party admits of few such restraining 
factors. ‘They are more chauvinistic and more dangerously 
misinformed about Greece’s international position. MM. 
Mavromikhaelis and Markezinis are representative of this group, 
and it is in these quarters that ideas of an anti-Soviet crusade and a 
third world war find the most fertile soil. Such men recall the 
‘ll-starred advisers of the Greek monarchy twenty-four years ago, 
and there is a danger that they may push the present King into 
precipitate action. They command at least as much influence as 
the moderates in the Populist Party and are more likely to carry the 


‘The Security Battalions were forces raised by the Rallis Government in 
carly 1944 and armed by the Germans with the object of combating the 
E.L.A.S. Before the liberation of Greece they had been declared an enemy 
organization by the Allies. 
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collaborationist elements with them. Possibly the reluctance of 
the Opposition to participate in the new Government may hasten 
this division in the Populist Party. 

It will be interesting to glance at the Populist achievements 
while in office. The main plank in their election platform was of 
course the return of the King — so far, so good. If we examine 
only its Parliamentary activity, there is in fact little constructive 
effort to record in comparison with the Sofoulis administration, 
but we must look farther than Parliament. The main business in 
the Chamber before the summer recess concerned the State 
Budget, the regulations governing the plebiscite, the law intro- 
ducing special security measures, and a foreign affairs debate on 
the impending Paris Conference. The Budget illustrates the 
confidence of the Populist Party that private enterprise will set 
the country on its feet again. We may cite a few features: no 
increased taxation on bonds, shares, or dividends on account of 
the low returns at present shown (income tax as we know it still 
does not exist in Greece): reconstruction is generally treated 
where possible as a profit-making concern rather than as a 
nationalized effort. Rehabilitation receives Drs. 100,000 million 
(about 6 per cent of expenditure) compared to 250,000 million 
for the armed services and another 100,000 million for security. 
Curiously enough the Budget was not debated, although it 
aroused violent criticisms from the Liberal and Left press. 

Far the most important measure was the law on public security, 
though this only received one day’s debate, compared to a much 
greater allotment of time to the plebiscite regulations. The 
Opposition all agreed that extraordinary measures were called for 
against the prevailing disturbances, but maintained that the 
existing Constitution could provide these. In spite of their 
warnings as to the dangerous effects of this law, they were unable 
to secure any amendment or modification. The law has ominous 
provisions, including the right of search, abolition of the right to 
strike, and the setting up of special tribunals on which the police 
are represented to try offenders. It is noteworthy that security 
for the plebiscite was mentioned as a justification for the law, and 
that these tribunals were originally only set up for Macedonia, 
Thrace, Epirus, and Thessaly. The law was suspended for the 
plebiscite period, but since then has been extended to the whole 
country. During this debate a Royalist Deputy publicly extolled 
the Right-wing gangster Manganas as a national hero, and was 
loudly applauded by his party. (Manganas is a Peloponnese 
bandit, “wanted” for several score murders and finally appre- 
hended personally by a British police officer.) The Opposition 
reserved their main effort for the law introducing plebiscite regu- 
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lations, and here succeeded in securing some minor amendments. 

To these measures should be added a purge of the civil service, 
drafted by a committee sitting during the recess. A number at 
least of the dismissals were decided on political grounds. In 
addition the Government decided in July to dissolve the Council of 
the Greek General Federation of Labour and hold new elections. 
M. Jouhaux, then in Athens, protested vigorously, and in September 
the World Federation of Labour excluded Greece from member- 
ship. A proposal for reconsidering a number of collaborationist 
sentences was postponed at British suggestion. 

‘These measures, although fulfilling the Party’s election promises, 
have little more than partisan motives to recommend them. But 
it would be unfair to judge the Populists on these alone. They can 
reasonably claim to have brought about improvements in the 
material living conditions of the people. It is true that they have 
been favoured by a remarkably good harvest, and that they are 
reaping some of the benefits of the economic agreement with 
Great Britain, but some of the credit is undoubtedly theirs. Signs 
are apparent of a re-established confidence in the drachma, so 
that members of the public are now selling back geld to the Bank 
of Greece. Important tobacco sales have been,.concluded, the 
U.S.A. having purchased {£3 million worth and Britain 5,000 
tons, while 100 Liberty ships totalling a million tons have been 
purchased from the U.S.A. Imports, which in February were 
almost nil, are rising, and the flow of internal trade has increased. 
Repairs to communications have steadily gone ahead, and General 
Gonatas, probably the Government’s best administrator, whatever 
his record under the occupation, has proved a capable Minister 
of Works. Moreover, M. Tsaldaris, on his visit to London in July, 
seems to have succeeded in making the point that the Greek 
Budget needed substantial British assistance, a principle not so far 
conceded to any of his predecessors. Such progress is valuable, 
and it is no ceincidence that the country has been spared the 
succession of economic crises which swept it during 1945, for the 
Populists have understood how to secure the confidence of 
the business world. 

On longer term issues, however, more serious criticisms must 
be brought. Of course any elected Government would have had in 
the circumstances to deal severely with political banditry. It 
could, however, by just and impartial action have won the respect 
of all patriotic Greeks. The Populists, by adopting ruthless 
measures against the Left while tolerating Right-wing gangsters, 
have complicated and embittered the issue. Moreover, for inter- 
national reasons the official Communist leaders go free, while 
more moderate opponentsare liable to persecution. ‘To what extent 
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do the Populists owe their sudden return to power to a wave of re- 
action created by fear and disillusionment? If such is largely the 
case, these are not sound foundations fora party’s future. Itisnotice- 
able that in general the Populists look back rather than forward, 
and their political vision appears to be bounded by the Greece 
of the 1930s. One may wonder how long this conception will 
satisfy the electorate. Again, surely part of the mandate of the 
March elections should have been the restoration of normal 
political life: sooner or later public life must be reconstructed, 
with the standards proper to a democracy, and fresh talent 
encouraged to come forward. But the longer the present moral 
chaos is allowed to persist the harder such a task becomes. The 
shirking of these problems is at present camouflaged by the Right 
under a rabid nationalism. Nationalism has become the obsession 
whereby every principle is tested, and a nationalist virtually 
speaking can do wrong; indeed to figure in a police report as a 
nationalist is to be certain of being in the right. This is of course a 
measure of the fear of Communism and of the Slav menace: it 
also emphasizes the bankruptcy of ideas for Greece’s political 
future. 

At this stage it may be as well to take note of some of the 
important differences in national life and habits which characterize 
Anglo-Greek relations. Certainly Britain is likely to remain on a 
special footing as Greece’s most trusted ally. Yet despite the 
number of missions and experts interchanged, and the genuinely 
easy and sincere co-operation of personnel, the national methods of 
administration continue to lie poles apart. In addition, certain 
Greek assumptions about the English character obstinately per- 
sist; the conception for example of the English “lordos” dies very 
hard. Few Greeks can grasp the extent of the wartime changes 
undergone by Britain — still fewer those enacted by a Labour 
Government. Popular imagination still too often pictures life in 
Britain in terms of the Hollywood version of Mrs. Miniver. The 
acceptance of a complete system of rationing and price control is 
difficult to credit in Greece, because the lack of a decently paid 
and trustworthy civil service has created a chronic distrust of State 
intervention in any form. Thus, when considering Britain, the 
Left are unwilling to give the credit for equality of sacrifice, and the 
Right do not propose to imitate the principle. 

Another unique phenomenon, and a source of serious weakness, 
is the absence of a movement which can responsibly represent 
Greek Labour. This last is still in a backward state of organization, 
and is exploited in turn by extremists of the Right and of the Left 
The moderate trade union organizations have a negligible follow- 
ing, and the Socialist Party is still in the Fabian stage, consisting 
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of bourgeois adherents and lacking any hold on the masses or the 
Unions. In a country of so many small businesses the proportion 
of unregistered labour has always been fairly high, and it appears 
that trade unionism for its own sake makes little appeal unless some 
political motive is attached. Improvisation seems to be regarded 
as the very breath of life in Greece, whereas planning is abhorrent 
whether to politicians or business men. This generalization may 
explain a good many of the differences noted above. It is a habit 
of mind more useful to the Right than to the Left, for it contains the 
idea that a given period of success (e.g. the Albanian war) can be 
“improvised” back into existence, and it runs a heavy risk of self- 
deception. 

Finally, it should be borne in mind that the majority of social 
contacts with the British have come from the Right. This pheno- 
menon is not of course confined to Greece, though it is perhaps 
intensified there. It was natural after the civil war for sympathizers 
of the Right to regard the British as their protectors, and to feel 
drawn towards them. On the other hand Left-wing Greeks, if not 
actively antipathetic towards the British, have frequently been 
terrorized into fear of mixing with them. These factors make for 
a lop-sided appreciation of Great Britain’s position, and may lead 
Greeks to believe Britain’s strategic or economic support may be 
stronger than it really is, with the consequent risk of disillusion. 

The concluding event to call for comment in this review, namely 
the plebiscite, thus falls into place as a logical development of the 
trends which influenced the elections. After the latter, the out- 
come of the plebiscite was never seriously in doubt. It is true that 
at the elections the Populists did not secure more than 35 per cent 
ol the total voting strength of the country. The plebiscite, however, 
did not present the voters with a choice of régime, but simply with 
the question, “Should King George return or not?” In the mean- 
time much had happened to reinforce the Royalist cause: little or 
nothing that of their opponents. The Populists had strengthened 
their hold on local administration, they could report relative 
economic successes, they enjoyed general British support, and 
they had done nothing to weaken public confidence. ‘The moderate 
Opposition, on the other hand, remained divided, and cut an in- 
effective figure in Parliament. The Communists had aroused both 
Right and Republican anger by their continued outrages and 
guerrilla warfare. Above all, the Royalists gained from inter- 
national tension and from the further charges of Greek aggression 
laid before the Security Council, this time by the Ukraine just 
before the holding of the plebiscite. It is also probable that the 
issue of national claims, then still in the balance, secured further 
votes for the Royalists, for it was generally assumed in Greece that 
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the Anglo-Americans would prefer and support the claims of a 
strongly Right-wing régime which could be relied on as a bastion 
against the Slav bloc. 

As with the elections, so with the plebiscite one may accept the 
voting as a fair reflection of the political feeling, or rather passions 
of the country. The same interpretation appears also to hold, 
namely, that the issue is a diversion from the real difficulties of 
Greece; it merely raises the constitutional problem higher on the 
list of priorities than its importance may be considered to warrant. 

The immediate future does not look bright. Internally the 
Government are now faced with a separatist movement and with 
more or less chronic guerrilla warfare, which will (no doubt 
deliberately) impede reconstruction. One may sympathise with 
the Populists for reacting vigorously: when not only law and order 
but the national frontiers are menaced, a Government can do no 
less. Yet these developments were not inevitable when the Govern- 
ment took office. It chose to disregard the warnings as to the 
effects of its security laws. Recently the Opposition have refused 
participation, following the King’s return. Probably they did not 
wish to share responsibility for the deep disillusionment occasioned 
by the Peace Conference. Also they were only offered participation 
in proportion to their Parliamentary strength, and no doubt felt 
that the influence they could exert would therefore be negligible. 
Merely to intensify repression will never pacify the country, if 
only because of the geographical difficulties. It is difficult, there- 
fore, to see how progress can be made until the basis of the Govern- 
ment is broadened, and still more until a change of heart is effected. 

Foreign affairs are little more encouraging. The question of the 
British withdrawal from Greece has emphasized the present 
Government’s isolation. The difficulties for a régime of this char- 
acter in maintaining itself unsupported among hostile neighbours 
are obvious. Before the war the Metaxas régime owed more than 
was realized to the lack of unity between the Balkan States and the 
co-existence of similar police dictatorships among them; also to the 
persistently bad relations prevailing between Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia. ‘Today Greece’s neighbours are apparently united in 
doctrine, and in expansionist designs against her. There are al- 
ready serious indications that the guerrilla fighting in Greece is 
being deliberately encouraged as part of a softening-up process. 
From such aggression Greece plainly has the right to protection, 
especially in view, ironically enough, of her arraignment before the 
Security Council. It is not difficult to see that events and the 
stresses in internal Greek politics are ultimately traceable to the 
deterioration in Anglo-Russian relations. Greece is and will 
continue to be a point of friction for these interests. Russian 
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initiative has deliberately precipitated Greek affairs into the 
international arena, and for the past year has openly championed 
the cause of the Greek Communists. Such intervention is doubly 
dangerous, for on the one hand it becomes fatally easy for the 
Great Power to lower its standards and judgments to the level of 
the faction with which it is identified; on the other, the extremists 
(whether Right or Left) become more and more intransigent, in 
the belief that the antagonisms between rival Great Powers can 
always be exploited to their own profit. 

Greece is capable of recovery. She is free from any serious 
minority problems or religious differences. She does not suffer 
from traditional social inequality —the major redistribution of 
land is a generation old. She possesses, on the contrary, a tradition 
of indestructible national unity at the great crises of her history. 
Much of the present national frustration springs from illusions 
and obsessions, from seeing events as Greeks would wish them to 
be, not as they are. When it is grasped that constitutional changes 
and party warfare hardly touch her fundamental problems, when 
she grapples with her real economic and moral difficulties, her 
recovery can be swift. But for this the outside world must leave 
her in peace. 


P,P. 


POLITICAL FORCES IN YUGOSLAVIA 
TODAY 


7 UR Party exists as the Communist Party of Yugoslavia’ 
and will continue, despite everything you do to suppress it 
You have declared it illegal today, but it will live on. It 
will grow and thrive in secret, until one day it will re-emerge to 
sweep you and your like from power and establish the dictatorship 
of the Proletariat.” 

These angry but prophetic words were spoken at a session of ° 
the Yugoslav Constituent Assembly in April, 1921 by Dr. Sime 
Markovic, spokesman of the group of 58 Communist Deputies. 
The Communists had been accused by the then Minister of the 
interior of plotting with a foreign Power to overthrow the State. 
A few months later the Minister was himself assassinated, the 
Communist leaders arrested or forced to flee the country, and the 
Party embarked on a period of intensive clandestine activity. 

It was difficult and dangerous work. The authorities had been 
thoroughly scared by the Bolshevik bogy. ‘They repressed every 
sign of Left-wing agitation with a severity which, though mild by 
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comparison with some of the measures now taken by the Com- 
munists against their enemies, at least forced the Party to evolve 
a conspiratorial technique which was to prove invaluable in 
organizing the revolt against the Axis forces of occupation. 
Nor was the persecution. practised by the pre-war Belgrade 
Governments the only obstacle in the way of the Party’s develop- 
ment. It was weakened by internal dissensions and ideological 
differences, the gravest of which was caused by the all-important 
Serb-Croat problem. Markovié and his colleagues, whilst oppos- 
ing the bourgeois policy of the then dominant clique of Serbian 
politicians led by Nikola Pasi¢, was at one with them in the view 
that Yugoslavia should be a unitary, centralized State in which 
Serbian influence was dominant. It was only later that the 
opposite view, championed in the Soviet Union by Josef Stalin, 
then Commissar of Nationalities, and subsequently by Tito and 
his friends in Yugoslavia, began to prevail. The programme of 
equal rights for all citizens, irrespective of race or creed, and full 
autonomy for each national group within the State later became 
the most attractive feature of the Partisans’ programme, and 
represents their most solid achievement today. 

By branding as “Bolsheviks” any who criticized them, the 
unpopular pre-war Governments undoubtedly helped to -enhance 
the prestige of the underground Communist Party. The tradi- 
tional affection of the Yugoslav people for Russia had a like effect. 
Yet the mass of the peasantry remained staunchly non-Com- 
munist. The Party failed to bring its programme into line with 
the inarticulate aspirations of the Yugoslav people. 

In the critical eighteen months preceding the Axis invasion of 
April, 1941, as pressure grew more and more relentless, Yugoslav 
opinion became steadily more pro-British and more impatient of 
the official Communist propaganda which depicted the war as a 
clash between two groups of capitalist Powers equally tarred with 
the same imperialist brush. Though they have subsequently 
attempted to claim some credit for it, the Yugoslav Communists 
had no hand in the historic coup d’état of March 27, 1941 by 
which the pro-Axis Government was overthrown amidst wild 
popular enthusiasm. Nor did they play much part in Yugoslavia’s 
brief moment of military resistance to the Axis invasion. ‘The 
collapse and partition of the State seem to have caught them, like 
other sections of the population, largely unawares. Some were 
called to the army and fell during the fighting or were sent as 
prisoners to Germany. Others— notably in Croatia — were 
,immediately arrested and later executed by the Quisling authori- 
ties. But the Party as a whole lay low until Hitler’s invasion of the 
Soviet Union radically altered the entire political situation. 
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The historic moment which had eluded them for more than 
twenty years had arrived. At last the interests of the Party coin- 
cided with those of the Yugoslav people. The good Party member 
became the good patriot overnight. By faithfully obeying party 
directives he could at the same time render signal service to the 
country. Soviet Russia had been attacked; the hour had struck to 
raise revolt in Yugoslavia and create the maximum diversion in 
the German flank. Strategic and psychological conditions were 
also favourable. The weight of the German war machine was 
concentrated in the East, and the entry of Russia into the war had 
filled Yugoslav hearts with fresh hope and encouragement. 

To a people still dazed by defeat and the flight of King and 
Government, tired of the old régime and ruling cliques which had 
brought disaster on the State and were now largely collaborating 
with the enemy, the Communists offered a rallying-point which 
no other party proved capable of providing. They had a long 
experience of underground work, possessed well-trained cadres of 
disciplined men in strategic centres all over the country, and some 
at least of the equipment necessary for resistance — small arms, 
radio communications, printing presses, etc. Moreover, they stood 
for the ideas of progress and change, and enjoyed all the reflected 
prestige of the mighty Soviet Union. The programme which 
they offered was no narrow sectarian one, but an appeal to which 
all patriots, irrespective of party or class, could respond — imme- 
diate and uncompromising resistance to the hated invader. 

Thus the Communists won and retained the leadership of the 
Yugoslav resistance movement, and their leader Josef Tito — as 
Mr. Churchill assured the House of Commons — sank his 
Communist character in that of a national patriot leader. Their 
notable contribution to the Allied war effort cannot be disputed, 
and when the Red Army drove the last German troops from 
Yugoslav soil they were inevitably carried to power with all the 
prestige of a heroic and successful resistance movement. This has 
remained their most powerful moral asset both at home and 
abroad. The memory of their hard-fought campaigns has been 
subsequently publicized to the point of idealization. The Partisan 
epic is extolled in song and verse, school-books are being re- 
written round the cardinal event of the 1941 rising, and the young 
generation is taught to voice its belief in the future by declaiming 
the slogan: ‘‘We are Tito’s, and Tito is Ours.” 

This dissemination of the Partisan myth should not blind us, 
however, to the realities of the Yugoslav political scene. Tito and 
his lieutenants are no longer the popular patriot leaders they could 
once rightly claim to be. Their Communist character, if indeed it 
had ever been wholly sunk in that of resistance leaders, has now 
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fully reasserted itself. After a brief but historic merging, the line 
of Party interests has once again diverged from the line of national 
tradition and aspirations. The régime is now living on its moral 
capital. The Communists today no more express the popular 
will than they did during their twenty years of clandestine 
agitation. The only difference — and it is of course a decisive one 
— is that they are no longer a persecuted minority, but the holders 
of absolute political power. This is the basic factor in Yugoslavia 


today, though the exercise of this power may be veiled with the | 
outward form of parliamentary and democratic procedure, and | 


justified in the name of a patriotic glamour which now belongs to 
the past. 

One practice the present rulers of Yugoslavia have, however, 
retained from their pre-war days — the habit of conspiracy. The 
composition, organization, and activity of the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party are still kept shrouded in the closest secrecy. Unlike 
their comrades in the Soviet Union or in neighbouring Bulgaria, 
the Yugoslav Communists steadfastly decline to reveal, for 
instance, who are the office-holders of the Party. Though it is laid 
down by law that any political party, to be legally recognized, 
must register with the authorities and announce its programme, 
governing body, rules of membership, etc., the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party has blandly ignored this obligation. 

The size of the Yugoslav Communist Party is not known, nor 
is the exact composition of its Central Committee, the seat of all 
political power in Yugoslavia. Whether Tito is still the dominant 
force in the Committee, or whether he has become a figure-head 
whilst effective control has passed to others with a reputation for 
extremism, such as Dzilas or Kardelj, must remain a matter of 
conjecture. Nor should the importance of such speculation be 
exaggeratéd. For all the hero-worship of the Marshal so prevalent 
today the present régime is not a personal dictatorship, but an 
oligarchy whose authority radiates from the Central Committee 
downwards through a network of administrative, political, and 
cultural bodies covering the entire country. 

Local administration is based on a pyramid of narodni odbori, or 
“‘people’s committees’, similar to the Russian Soviets, ascending 
from village and hamlet through the county, town, and province 
to the assemblies of the federal republics. In theory, the odbor is 
elected and should ensure that local government is run on 4 
democratic basis. In practice, members of most committees have 
been nominated, and care is taken that the key offices should be 
held by Communist Party members or at least by strong sym- 
pathizers. In the towns, each ward has its committee, each street 
its street secretary, and each block of buildings its supervisor 
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ne 4 responsible for observing the activities of the inhabitants, reporting 
1al | on their political views, and enforcing attendance at meetings and 
ral § official demonstrations. It is not uncommon to find that the 
lar lower-grade watchdogs are those very individuals who exercised 
ine | similar functions under the German administration. Trade 
me | unions and peasant co-operatives have been reorganized on a 
ers similar basis. They are no longer elective bodies freely expressing 
via |) the will of their members, but organs of the State run by reliable 
the officials. 

The one official political organization operating throughout the 
_ country by means of a parallel pyramid of odbori is the so-called 
_ National Front, which claims to be a coalition of all progressive 
and uncompromised political parties. In addition to the Com- 
‘he munist Party it comprises the small Republican Party of the 
m- veteran Serbian politician JaSa Prodanovic and the present 
ike |) Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Simic, the Croat Republican 
ria, Peasant Party (the pro-Tito faction of Dr. Macek’s pre-war 
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for | Peasant Party), various Serb Agrarian groups, and small parties 
aid ; claiming to represent the Democrats and Socialists, though the old 
ed, leaders of these parties are opposed to the régime. Except for the 
ne, | Communists, the other parties which compose the Front are 
m- entirely lacking in corporate individuality, have no effective party 

' machine or life of their own, and no influence in determining 
nor | policy. Some of them are allowed to publish their own newspapers, 
all | but these are not real party organs representing a policy of their 
ant own, but simply sections of the Communist press “angled” to 
ead appeal to a special class of reader. 


for The Yugoslav Communist Party has been very successful in 
-of }) penetrating these parties and ensuring that their political line is 
be determined by its own Central Committee rather than by their 

lent own respective governing bodies. When the Party was banned 
an twenty years ago a large number of its members joined the other 

ttee Left-wing parties and continued to pursue their ends under new 
and | banners. ‘The Left-wing “People’s Peasant Party”, organized by 
\ Professor Dragoljub Jovanovic, was specially penetrated in this 





,or | way. When, in due course, Jovanovic, who had joined the 
ing National Front and been appointed its Secretary-General, began 
nce to criticize various measures of the régime and strove to win a 
mW 1S share of power for his own party, the Communists within the 


na || People’s Peasant Party were strong enough to have him and his 
ave | followers expelled from it. A similar fate had already befallen M. 


| be Grol, leader of the Serbian Democrats, and M. Belic, the Social 
ym- | Democrat leader. Puppet Democrat and Socialist groups, how- 
reet ever, still adhere obediently to the Front. 


isor In addition to the administrative and political committees, the 
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Communists have also built up and control powerful cultural- 
propagandist organizations such as the Anti-Fascist Women’s 
Front (A.F.Z.) and the’ Anti-Fascist Youth Organization 


(U.S.A.0.J.). The task of the latter is no less than the training of 
the entire rising generation in Communist ideology. Branches of 


the U.S.A.O.J. exist in every town and large village throughout 
the country. Its inner core is composed of a body known as the 
Communist Youth League (S.K.O.J.), whose relation to the wider 
organization is analogous to that of the Communist Party to the 
National Front. 

It is mainly to the U.S.A.O.J. and the A.F.Z., together with the 
propaganda sections of the Army and the Communist Party, that 
the work of political instruction and propaganda is entrusted. In 
addition to the press and radio, whose functions will be described 
later, the favourite media are ‘“‘wall newspapers’’, lecture and 
discussion groups, and street demonstrations. Attendance at 
political lectures and meetings is enforced through the anti- 
Fascist organizations and the trade unions, and through the 
ward committees and the street secretaries. Street demonstrations 
are specially favoured as a means of impressing public opinion 


at home and abroad as a striking and “spontaneous’’ expression of 


the popular will. 

The technique of organizing these demonstrations has been 
elaborately studied and worked out, and the procedure is broadly 
as follows. It is decided, for instance, by the Central Committee 
that it would be opportune to stage a mass demonstration in 
Belgrade against the decision of the Paris Peace Conference over 
Trieste. On the eve of the day fixed for the demonstration, 
instructions are given to the workers and civil servants, the trade 
unions, the ward committees, and the anti-Fascist organizations 
to get ready for action. They receive orders to report to fixed 
assembly points in the city at a stated time. Mimeographed lists 
of the slogans to be used are produced, and reliable persons 
appointed to direct the marching columns and lead the chanting 
of the slogans. The route and timing of the mass procession is 
carefully planned, and the school-children get busy painting the 
banners inscribed with the appropriate words, and decking the 
giant pictures of Stalin and Tito with flowers and wreaths of 
greenery. Precise instructions are given as to the degree of 
friendliness or unfriendliness to be shown by the demonstrators 
outside the British, American, and French Embassies respectively. 
Cameramen, reporters, and radio commentators hold themselves 
in readiness to do justice to this great manifestation of the popular 
will. The procession goes off in perfect law and order, and the 
demonstrators, slightly hoarse and footsore, disperse quietly, 
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and go about their business until recalled for future service. 

Sometimes — if the occasion is only of secondary importance — 
a less rigid technique is applied. Curt notices are posted up at the 
house-entrances calling upon the inhabitants to demonstrate at 
the time and place indicated. To mark the signing of the Yugoslav- 
Czechoslovak treaty last spring, for instance, the following typed 
notice appeared in one of the Belgrade Wards: 


‘Today, May 8, there will arrive in Belgrade a delegation from 
brotherly Czechoslovakia. The delegation has come to sign the 
Treaty of Friendship, and all Belgrade must assemble at the 
railway station and give our Czech brothers a worthy welcome. 
Citizens of Ward IV will assemble at 3 p.m. outside the House of 
Culture and will move off together to the station at 6 p.m. 

“On Thursday, May 9g, the Treaty will be signed at the Presi- 
dency. It is also necessary that we shall assemble outside that 
building to express our great satisfaction on this occasion. At 
11 p.m. on Friday, the Czech delegation leaves Belgrade. We 
must give them a warm send off. During all these celebrations 
those who possess national costumes must be sure to wear them. 
Others must carry flowers and wreaths.” 

Little need be said here about the Yugoslav press, which faith- 
fully records the sort of demonstrations described above. It is 
enough to note that despite the lip service paid to the freedom of 
the press in the new Constitution, there is not a single opposition, 
or even an independent, paper published in Yugoslavia today. 
M. Grol’s popular Demokratya was suppressed on the eve of 
last November’s elections and has not appeared since. A Croat 
oppositional paper was banned, its premises broken up, and its 
editor arrested, after the appearance of its first number. An 
independent Belgrade news-sheet survived only three issues. It is 
true that a large number of technical and local papers, some of 
them printed in Slovene, Macedonian, or one of the minority 
languages, are published, but all of them faithfully reflect the 
line laid down by Borba, the daily organ of the Communist Party. 
News is supplied by Tass or Tanjug (the official Yugoslav 
news agency), which also feed the various radio stations. Editorial 
comment and leading articles are produced according to the 
directives issued daily by the Central Committee. 

The same ideological uniformity is enforced through the schools, 
where instruction in “the history and achievements of the national 
liberation movement” forms the basis of the curriculum. Starting 
from its most rudimentary form when the young Pionir spells out 
in his first primer ‘We love Tito; Tito is a Hero’’, the theme is 
gradually expanded to embrace a thorough grounding in Marxist 
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theory and the history of the Yugoslav Partisan movement. There 
has been no time as yet to get very far in rewriting the school 
text-books in the new spirit, but the revolt of 1941 is already being 
taught as the decisive event of Yugoslav history, and the Russian 
Revolution that of world history. 

The Army takes up the education — or re-education, where 
necessary — of the young citizen where the school leaves off. 
Not only is his theoretic horizon broadened by daily instruction 
from his Political Commissar; he becomes himself a living part of 
the Partisan myth. He learns the songs (most of them adapted 
from the Russian) which heartened his comrades in their Partisan 
days. He studies the campaigns of 1941-45 and the brief but 
eventful history of the unit to which he has been attached. He 
learns to handle the war equipment supplied by the Soviet Union, 
and follows the guidance of his Red Army instructors. If he 
shows outstanding promise he may be sent to qualify as an officer 
in the cadet-schools of the Soviet Union. The Red Army is for 
him the supreme military and political school, as it had been for 
his Commander-in-Chief, Marshal Tito. 

Closely allied to the Army as the ultimate power basis of Marshal 
Tito’s régime is the secret police, generally known as O.Z.N.A., 
though it has recently been given the more colourless title of the 
State Security Administration (U.D.B.). O.Z.N.A. comes under 
the control of the Ministry of the Interior, and the Minister 
himself, Lieut.-General Aleksander Rankovic, is its chief. It 
scrutinizes and controls the armed forces and every branch of 
civilian life. Its activities range from sensational coups such as the 
pursuit, capture, and interrogation of the late General Dra‘a 
Mihajlovic, the Chetnik commander, to the interrogation of 
civilians suspected of maintaining social relations with British 
or American circles in Yugoslavia. It is trained by, and co-operates 
closely with, the Russian N.K.V.D., and employs a host of 
informers, not a few of whom once lent their professional services 
to the Gestapo. It keeps a secret record, known as a karakteristika, 
of every citizen, which tabulates his political and social affiliations, 
his activity under the German occupation, his degree of loyalty to 
the present régime, the way he voted at the last “‘secret”’ elections, 
his attendance at political meetings, and his connection with any 
undesirable foreign elements. If a karakteristika is unfavourable, 
the holder cannot belong to any trade union or professional 
association, nor obtain any employment in a State concern. It 
means, in effect, that he is condemned to something like economic 
extinction. 

Such is the formidable power apparatus which Marshal Tito 
and his followers have constructed. It is still vested with some- 
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thing of the moral authority derived during the struggle against 
the German invader. It controls and monopolizes every branch 
of public life and directs the daily routine of the individual 
citizen. Every instrument of education and propaganda is in its 
hands. It commands a large army and a ruthless secret police, 


- and enjoys, through U.N.R.R.A., a solid economic backing on the 


part of those very Powers to which it is politically most opposed. 


What are the prospects, it may be asked, for either a broadening 
and liberalizing of the present Yugoslav régime, or else its replace- 
ment by something altogether different? That the Communists 
would agree to share their power with other democratic elements 
has indeed been the perhaps ingenuous aim of British and 
American policy towards Yugoslavia since the decision was taken 
to recognize Marshal Tito. The united Tito-Subasi¢ Government, 
which was the fruit of this policy was, however, short lived. 
Other politicians who also joined the National Front in the hope 
of modifying the exclusively Communist character of the régime 
have in turn been discarded when their independence of mind 
threatened to become dangerous. There has been a definite 
tendency towards increasing rather than relaxing the Communists’ 
totalitarian grip upon the country. 

Nor can it be said that the prospects for any alternative adminis- 
tration taking over are much brighter. That widespread discontent 
exists in the country is beyond doubt. But that is a very different 
thing from effective political opposition. An opposition requires 


- certain conditions which the Government have been careful to 


withhold — the right to organize parties, to hold meetings, to 
make speeches and publish papers, to travel freely and speak 


| openly without fear of instant arrest. Above all, effective opposi- 


tion presupposes a constructive alternative programme command- 
ing such general allegiance that the minority in power can no 
longer impose its views on a united majority. That is precisely 
what the opposition groups in Yugoslavia lack today. The 
Partisans did at least present a clear Yugoslav programme (though 
they in fact equated Yugoslav with Russian interests) to which 
Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, Macedonians, Bosnians, and Montene- 
grins could alike subscribe. ‘Their opponents still think too 
exclusively in terms of a Serbian or a Croatian opposition pro- 
gramme. The only answer to a nation-wide one-party dictatorship 
is a nation-wide unity of all other parties. 

The main opposition elements in Yugoslavia today fall into the 
‘ollowing categories: the remnants of the old Liberal and Demo- 
cratic Parties, represented by such politicians as M. Grol and 
backed by the middle class which the Partisan reforms are hitting 
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most seriously; the remnants of General Mihajlovi¢’s shattered } 


Chetnik organization; the old Peasant Parties — Dr. Macek’s 
followers in Croatia and the supporters of Professor Jovanovic¢ and 
other Agrarian leaders in Serbia; and the Roman Catholic and 
Orthodox Churches. 

The first two categories — the pre-war parties and the Chetniks 
— can be dismissed now as serious political factors. The political 
eclipse of M. Grol and the execution of Mihajlovié have re- 
spectively deprived them of effective leadership, and they lack the 
basis of popular support and an understanding of the methods of 
underground political action which today’s circumstances require 
An opposition peasant bd/oc is still a possibility, though here again 
adequate leadership does not appear to be forthcoming. Dr. 
Macek is still in exile, and the Croat Peasant Party has returned 
to its traditional policy of passivity. Dr. Jovanovic, the most 
likely candidate for peasant leadership, has been expelled from 
Parliament, party, and university for his outspoken comments, and 
will find it hard to stage a comeback from the political wilderness. 

The Orthodox Church possesses little political organizing 
power of its own, but acquires significance in times of crisis as 2 
rallying point for Serb nationalists. Its prestige has certainly 
shown a remarkable increase in Serbia during the last two years. 
It is the Catholic Church in Croatia and Slovenia, however, 
which has assumed the foremost réle of opposition to the Govern- 
ment. Although Marshal Tito himself conferred with Archbishop 
Stepinac of Zagreb and other high Church dignitaries after the 
liberation and it seemed that a modus vivendi might be reached, 
the conflict between Church and State soon deepened seriously. 
The Agrarian Reform Law, which stripped the Church of its 
estates, and the Educational Law, which abolished confessional 
schools, were challenges to open battle. The Archbishop replied 
by denouncing what he considered to be the pagan tendencies of 
the régime in a series of outspoken Pastoral Letters. Only a few 
weeks ago a fierce anti-clerical campaign in the press culminated 
in the arrest of the Archbishop and his condemnation to sixteen 
years’ hard labour for alleged complicity in war crimes and 
collaboration. Judicial measures have also been taken against 
other high dignitaries of the Church — the Bishops of Ljubljana 
and Maribor in Slovenia, and the Archbishop of Sarajevo in 
Bosnia — and at the time of writing the campaign against the 
Catholic Church is still raging with unabated fury. 

After routing the Chetniks and crippling the bourgeois and 
agrarian opposition movements, the Yugoslav Communist Party 
may well feel strong enough to try conclusions with the more 
formidable power of the Catholic Church. Marshal Tito should 
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need no knowledge of Church history, but only to recall the 
experience of his own party’s twenty years’ conspiratorial activity, 
to realize that the persecution of opponents by a powerful but 
unpopular dictatorship may have very different results from what 
is expected. He would do well to recall the prophecy which his 
predecessor made in the Belgrade Skupstina twenty-five years 
ago. Events will show whether or not he has been mindful of this 
lesson of history. 


8. C. 


A NOTE ON REPARATIONS AT THE 
PARIS CONFERENCE 


HE determination of reparation liabilities is not, and 

probably never can be, an exact science. Anyone who had 

cherished any illusions on this point would have had them 
completely shattered by the deliberations of the Paris Peace 
Conference of July to October, 1946. Among the most important 
tasks of that Conference was the estimation of the reparation 
liabilities to be imposed on all the European ex-enemy States 
other than Germany. In principle the factors which it was proper 
to take into account in making these estimations were clear 
enough; the damage actually inflicted by their enemies upon one 
or other of the victorious Allies —though there was general 
agreement that, even if stretched to the utmost, reparations could 
cover only a fraction of this damage — the extent to which they 
had redeemed their character and reputation by switching to the 
side of the United Nations and making a contribution of their 
own to the final downfall of Germany; the extent to which their 
own country had been devastated by the war; and their present 
economic condition and prospects, their capacity to pay. But in 
real life none of these factors is capable of exact measurement, and 
even if they were, the balancing of results obtained from con- 
siderations on entirely different planes is a task in which econo- 
mists can at best play only a subordinate réle. The ultimate 
decision must ultimately be based upon politics. 

The Australian Government, dissatisfied with this state of 
affairs, sought to insert into the Peace Treaties provisions for the 
creation of machinery to be responsible for a more ‘“‘scientific”’ 
survey of all the relevant factors, to correlate the competing claims 
of rival allies in relation to countries, such as Italy, from which 
more than one State was hopeful of receiving reparations, and 
ultimately to administer the actual processes of reparation 
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deliveries with a view to ensuring that they inflicted the least 
possible damage on the economies of the paying countries and on 
the long-term prospects for the revival of an orderly world trade. 
This proposal met with violent opposition from the U.S.S.R., 
and other delegations, too, felt strongly the advantages of definite- 
ness at as early a stage as possible, even if it were abundantly clear 
that the figures chosen were little better than rough guesses. The 
Australians found little support for their proposals in their more 
elaborate form, though a majority of the conference members 
later approved a more modest scheme for the administration of 
Italian reparation deliveries, to come into operation after liabilities 
had been determined. 

In the event, therefore, the reparation decisions already 
embodied in the Armistice agreements were taken as the practical 
starting point for the deliberations of the Conference. These were 
precise only in so far as they determined the claims of the U.S.S.R., 
claims which in some cases were already being met. From Italy 
the U.S.S.R. was to receive goods valued at $100 million, calcu- 
lated in terms of 1938 dollars, from Rumania $300 million, from 
Hungary $200 million, and from Finland $300 million. It had 
been further agreed that from Hungary goods valued at $100 
million were to go to Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, and that an 
unspecified amount — there had been apparently inspired talk 
of a figure around $200-$300 million — was to be paid by Italy 
to claimants such as Greece and Yugoslavia. The position of 
Bulgaria had been left quite obscure. 

There was evidently little “scientific’’ foundation for these 
figures. It was a remarkable coincidence that the liabilities agreed 
upon for Rumania, for Hungary, and for Finland came to exactly 
the same figure; it could scarcely be believed that this was the 
result of any careful examination either of war losses, of contribu- 
tions to the Allied war effort, or of economic possibilities, The 
United Kingdom and France were already bound to support the 
agreed figures, but the United States had reserved its right to 
question the Hungarian liability, and as it had taken no responsi- 
bility for drafting the treaty with Finland it was also free to raise 
the question of Finnish reparations in the Conference. 

Among the smaller ex-enemy States Finland alone had ventured 
formally to question the reparation liability which it had been 
obliged to assume, and had asked that it should be reduced to 
$200 million; a request which, it was understood, had provoked 
lively and prompt reactions from Moscow. The Italian Govern- 


ment had energetically described the threatening dangers of 


reparation burdens beyond the capacity of the Italian economy, 


but in their submissions to the Conference the Governments of 
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Rumania and Hungary had little to say on this subject, being, at 
least officially, more concerned to protest against the burdens 
imposed by claims in other directions the responsibility for which 
lay squarely with the Western Powers, and scarcely, if at all, 
with the U.S.S.R. 

There was at the Conference some understandable reluctance on 
the part of most of the States directly concerned to commit 
themselves to formal estimates of their reparation claims before 
their rivals and allies had shown their hand, and, when the 
responsibility for proposing concrete figures could no longer be 
evaded, the discussions were much influenced by the acceptance 
by the United States of the burden of $300 million imposed upon 
Rumania as reasonable, or at least as something which it was no 
longer profitable to question. Making a rough comparison 
between the present economic position and prospects of Rumania 
and those of Hungary and of Finland, the United States delegation 
took the view that the burdens imposed upon the two latter States 
were too heavy, and proposed a reduction in each case by one- 
third. In reply to this it was maintained by the U.S.S.R., par- 
ticularly in relation to Hungary, that economic recovery was 
already well on the way, and that such handicaps as still impeded 
the movement were due exclusively to the dilatoriness of the 
U.S.A. authorities in restoring Hungarian property which had 
been removed by the Germans and was now in the American zone 
of Germany. Against the opposition of the Slav bloc and of the 
sponsoring Powers who were already bound by earlier agreed 
decisions, it was difficult to get a majority in favour of the United 
States’ proposals. The Dominions, however, for the most part 
voted with the United States, and in the final vote in the plenary 
session there were a number of abstentions by other members of 
the Conference. 

The case of Bulgaria was more complicated. Here there were 
two claimants, Greece and Yugoslavia, and Yugoslavia, while 
claiming equality of treatment with Greece, was anxious to reduce 
to a minimum the pressure upon the new Bulgarian Government, 
with which it expressed strong feelings of sympathy; making the 
most of the argument that Bulgaria had never voluntarily partici- 
pated on any considerable scale in military activities on the side of 
the Axis, and had indeed towards the end of the war made a 
substantial contribution to the defeat of Germany, Yugoslavia 
eventually suggested a reparation liability for Bulgaria of $25 
million only, to be equally divided between Greece and Yugoslavia. 
‘The Greeks, on the other hand, took a more serious view of the 
damage which the Bulgarians had inflicted upon their people and 

country, and claimed $200 million for themselves. Here again 
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the U.S.A. took Rumania as the most convenient rough standard 
of comparison. Basing their calculations upon the pre-war 
economic position of the two countries, they concluded that 
rough justice would be served by a total reparation liability ot 
$100 million, but as it was specifically stated that this took no 
account of the fact that Bulgaria had escaped very lightly from war 
damage, there was no inconsistency in the subsequent U.S.A. vote 
in favour of the U.K. figure of $125 million. 

The Italian case was still more complex. Here there were 
numerous claimants, though in the end most of the smaller 
claims were left to be met from the freedom which the treaty 
proposed for each of the United Nations to dispose of Italian 
property within its borders, and the only claims which were 
seriously discussed were those of Greece, Yugoslavia, Ethiopia, 
and Albania. In the Italian Economic Commission ten members 
voted for a small allocation (of $5 million, proposed by France) 
to Albania, and ten against, the view of those who opposed 
reparations for Albania being largely influenced by the favourable 
view which they took of the economic benefits for Albania of 
Italian pre-war activities in that country. A majority voted for an 
allocation of $25 million to Ethiopia, which ten members would 
also have been prepared to raise to $35 million. And there was 
also a majority in favour of the U.K. proposition to allocate $100 
million each to Greece and Yugoslavia, though the U.S.A. woul 
have been satisfied with a lower figure for Yugoslavia. The 
aggregate formal reparation burden laid upon Italy by a majority 
of 11 to 4, with 5 abstentions, would therefore amount in all 
(including the $100 million due to the U.S.S.R.) to $325 million. 
The Yugoslavs found this entirely inadequate, and insisted that 
nothing less than $400 million for themselves would satisfy them; 
a view in which they were supported by the U.S.S.R. 

The figures which have been quoted above are of course stil! 
far from being agreed. In one sense all that the Conference has 
achieved on this issue is to bring into the open estimates from th« 
opposing sides much more precise than anything to which they 
have hitherto been willing to commit themselves. But even if the 
figures were agreed, it would be a mistake to suppose that because 
they were apparently clear and precise, and certainly easy to 
remember, they therefore, if taken by themselves, had very much 
meaning. Their practical significance depends entirely on price 
policy, and the U.S.S.R. has vigorously resisted amendments 
which would insert in the peace treaties a formal obligation to 
account for reparation deliveries at “fair prices”. The technical 
difficulties of estimating ‘‘fair prices” would in any case certainly 
be very great. Without, however, necessarily implying any 
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reflection upon the good faith of any of the recipients of repara- 
tions, there is equally certainly in present circumstances a wide 
margin of discretion in determining the real burden of any 
apparently precise reparation obligation expressed in terms of 
United States dollars. For the economies of the reparation- 
paying countries are highly unstable, for many commodities it is 
scarcely possible to identify a world price, and any conceivable 
foreign exchange rate which might be used is necessarily highly 
artificial. ‘he view has even been expressed that the acceptance 
of the U.S.A. proposal to reduce the nominal Hungarian repara- 
tion liability would not necessarily have lightened the real burden, 
as price manipulation would make it easy to ensure that each 
recipient of reparations got as much in real goods from its share 
of $200 million as it had expected to get from $300 million. 
Already in some cases an adjustment has been made on account 
of the difference between 1938 and current prices, but, so far as 
can be ascertained, the value of the goods in course of transfer or 
to be transferred in the future will considerably exceed the nominal 
totals which have naturally figured so largely throughout these 
discussions. If it is at all possible to compile a list of the problems 
which have been “solved” at the Paris Peace Conference, repara- 
tions can certainly claim no place there. 
A. G. B. F. 








